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1754—1867. 

For  the  proper  perspective  in  a  scheme  of  this  nature,  one 
must  go  back  about  two  hundred  3^ears,  to  the  period  when  the 
activity  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  was  at  its  height  in 
North  American  colonial  government.  This  period  opens  in  1696, 
and  ceases  onl}'  with  the  separation  of  the  larger  portion  of  these 
colonies  from  Great  Britain.  It  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to 
subdivide  this  and  the  subsequent  periods,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  sources  of  the  schemes,  After  the  introduction,  which  covers 
the  years  to  1754,  there  will  be  plans  from  the  American  and  British 
sources,  until  the  revolt  of  the  present  United  States.  From  then 
to  1824  several  Canadian  proposals  will  be  discussed.  The  period 
after  this  will  last  till  L,ord  Durham's  report,  and  will  be  followed 
bj^  a  number  of  schemes  from  various  sources,  until  we  reach  con- 
federation proper. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  both  Great  Britain  and 
France  had  colonies  in  North  America.  The  French  settlements — 
after  1663 — were  directly  under  the  control  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, with  practically  no  local  responsibility,  The  English  colonies 
were  of  two  kinds,  first,  those  governed  by  a  corporation  for  trade 
and  settlement ;  second,  those  under  proprietary  government.  In 
each  case  the  land  was  held  under  a  charter,  and  each  sepai'ate 
colony,  while  having  its  own  special  system  of  government,  had 
local  self-government  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  the  case  of 
these  English  colonies,  for  many  years,  following  a  time-honored 
custom,  the  Privy  Council  had  been  the  supreme  autlioritj\  As  the 
work  became  more  onerous,  a  Committee  of  the  Council  was  formed 
to  take  it  in  charge.  Finally,  in  1696,  a  "  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations"  was  formed  as  the  special  Privy  Council  committee 
for  the  colonies.  It  was  mainly  created  by  the  desires  of  the  com- 
mercial class  for  an  improvement  of  trade  within  the  United  King- 


dom,  but,  to  be  just,  it  must  be  added  that  its  instructions  also 
mentioned  colonial  interests,  although  subordinately.  These  in- 
structions, in  part,  read  as  follows  :...."  and  likewise  to  inform 
j'ourselves  of  the  present  conditions  of  our  respective  plantations  and 
of  the  best  method  of  easing  and  securing  our  colonies  there,  and 
how  the  same  may  be  rendered  most  useful  and  beneficial  to  our 
said  Kingdom  of  England.,  to  inform  yourselves  of  the  proper 
method  of  settling  and  improving  in  our  plantations  such. .  .  .manu- 
factures as  our  subjects  of  England  are  obliged  to  fetch  and  supply 
themselves  withal,  from  other  states."     (1) 

The  proceedings  of  this  Committee  as  they  affect  American 
interests,  are  given  very  fully  in  the  "New  York  Colonial  Docu- 
ments." Among  the  communications  to  them  is  one  from  John 
Nelson,  of  whom  little  other  information  can  be  obtained,  save  that 
he  had  several  times  been  taken  prisoner,  both  by  the  French  and 
Indians.  His  remarks  are  :  "The  greatest  defect  and  mistake  is 
the  number  of  small  governments,  each  thus  divided  and  weakened 
in  strength,  and  foreigners  one  to  another,  so  that  whatever  mischief 
happens  in  one  part,  the  rest  by  reason  of  this  disunion  remain 
unconcerned."  His  proposal  for  a  remedy  is  this  :  "  H  New  Eng- 
land, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  New  York 
were  joined,  we  should  be  alm^ost  fifteen  to  every  one  of  the  French 
in  Canada,  and  with  more  ships  from  England  could  even  conquer 
that  place."  (2)  Another  scheme,  by  one  John  Penn,  residing  in 
England,  suggests,  in  spelling  which  must  needs  be  modified,  "A 
brief  and  plain  scheme  how  the  English  colonies  in  the  northern 
part  of  America,  viz.,  Boston,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Carolina,  may 
be  made  more  useful  to  the  Crown,  and  to  one  another's  peace  and 
safety. 

(1)  That  the  several  colonies  mentioned  above  do  meet  once  a 
year,  and  oftener  if  need  be,  during  war,  and  at  least  once  in  two 
years  in  times  of  peace  ;  by  their  stated  and  appointed  deputies  to 
debate  and  resolve  of  such  measures,  as  are  most  advisable  for  their 
better  understanding,  and  the  public  tranquility  and  safety. 

(2)  That,  in  order,  to  it  two  persons  well  qualified  for  sense, 
sobriety,  and  substance,   be  appointed  by  each  province,   as  their 

(1)  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  Vol.  IV  pp.  145-14S. 

(2)  I  bill,  IV  p.  209. 


representatives  or  deputies,  which  in   the  whole  shall  constitute  a 
Congress  to  consist  of  twenty  members. 

(3)  That  the  King's  commissioner,  for  that  purpose  appointed 
specially,  shall  have  the  chair  and  preside  in  the  said  Congress. 

(4)  That  they  shall  meet  as  near  as  conveniently  may  be  to 
the  most  central  colony  for  ease  of  the  deputies. 

(5)  Since  that  it  may  in  all  probabilit}-  be  New  York,  both 
because  it  is  near  Ae  centre  of  the  colonies,  and  for  that  it  is  a 
frontier,  and  in  the  King's  administration,  the  Governor  of  that 
colon)^  may  be,  therefore,  the  King's  High  Commissioner  during 
the  session  after  the  manner  of  Scotland. 

(6)  That  their  business  shall  be  to  hear,  discuss,  and  adjust  all 
matters  of  complaint  or  difference,  between  province  and  province 
....  in  which  Congress  the  quotas  of  men  and  charges  will  be  much 
easier  and  more  equallj'  set,  than  it  is  possible  for  anj'  establish- 
ment here  to  do  for  the  provinces.  Knowing  their  own  condition 
and  each  others  thej'  can  debate  the  matter  with  more  freedom  and 
satisfaction,  and  better  adjust  and  balance  their  affairs  in  all 
respects  for  their  common  safety. 

(7)  That  in  times  of  war,  the  King's  High  Commissioner  shall 
be  general  or  chief  officer  of  the  several  quotas  upon  ser\-ice  against 
a  common  foe,  as  he  shall  be  advised  for  the  good  and  benefit  of 
the  whole.     (3) 

This  plan  seems  to  have  been  well  thought  out,  and  based  upon 
the  state  of  the  colonies  at  the  time  ;  for  in  an  account  of  this  period 
we  read  that  the  English  colonists  were  so  divided  against  them- 
selves from  immaterial  causes,  that  there  was  no  common  ground 
of  agreement  whatever,  and  in  many  cases  the  Assemblies  and 
Governors  of  individual  colonies  were  at  variance.  To  quote  one 
account,  in  South  Carolina  "  Representatives  ordered  Governor 
Johnson's  Proclamation  to  be  torn  from  the  Marshall's  hands  and 
proceeded  to  open  usurpation. I'      (4) 

In  an  English  pamphlet  written  at  the  time,  entitled  "  The  dan- 
gers of  Europe  from  the  growing  power  of  France,"  we  find  the 
feeling  that  the  colonies  should  be  assisted  in  settling  their  difficul- 
ties with  one  another  and  become  more  closely  united  with  the 
homeland,  for  a  curious  reason. . .  "  With  these  united  colonists  and 

(3)  N.  Y   Col.  Docs.  IV  p.  296. 

(4)  HolDies  Annals  of  America,  (Cambridge  1808)  quotins  from  Ramsay  '  South  Carolina.' 


what  men  we  send  from  England..  ..we  may  soon  have  enough 
men  to  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and 
ma3%  with  the  aid  of  our  northern  and  southern  colonists,  destroy 
the  French  trade  in  the  East  Indies."     (5) 

From  this  time  on  we  have  an  almost  ceaseless  tale  of  warfare, 
with  the  Indians  or  with  the  French.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
(1713)  had  given  the  English  more  land  on  the  north  Atlantic  sea- 
board, but  the  inhabitants  thereof  preferred  \o  migrate  to  Cape 
Breton.  Accordingly  the  New  England  government  gave  them 
more  freedom  in  trade  relations. 

In  the  meantime,  in  England,  attempts  were  being  made  to 
divest  the  proprietary  colonies  of  their  charters.  This  was  keenly 
resented  by  most  of  the  colonial  guardians,  notably  Lord  Carteret, 
afterwards  Lord  Granville.  Some,  however,  regarded  it  as  an 
excellent  thing.  Col.  Caleb  Heathcote,  writing  from  New  York,  in 
1716,  says  among  other  things  that  he  is  well  satisfied  with  this 
rumoured  reform,  for  "  If  thus  the  government  were  reduced,  and 
the  country  more  conveniently  divided,  a  revenue  settled  b\^  custom 
and  excise  on  the  whole  continent  would,  I  believe,  defraj'  all  need- 
ful expenses  of  the  several  governments,  and  pay  for  ships  to  guard 
the  posts. .  .  ■  "     (6) 

About  1740,  a  British  merchant  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
(7)  writing  of  the  manner  in  which  war  with  France  and  Spain  had 
been  carried  on,  speaks  mainly  of  the  British  colonies  of  the  West 
Indies,  treating  the  rest  of  America  as  unimportant,  although  at 
that  time  Virginia  had  a  large  amount  of  trade  with  these  islands 
and  with  England  itself  ;  while  the  Carolinas  exported  so  much 
rice  that  special  regulations  had  been  passed  regarding  their  trade  ; 
and  Georgia  and  Florida  were  dealing  in  silks  and  furs  to  a  large 
extent.  (8)  The  northern  colonies,  it  is  true,  carried  on  their 
government  as  independently  as  possible,  and  manufactured  much 
of  their  own  staple  necessities.  This  was  keenly  resented  by  the 
merchants  of  Great  Britain,  who  went  so  far  as  to  petition  that 
these  colonies  might  be  forbidden  to  manufacture  anything,  whether 
for  home  use  solely  or  for  foreign  consumption.     (9)   No  doubt  the 

(.1)  Redpath  I'.-iinphlets,  (1702,  No.  2.) 

(6)  Treasury  Papers,  (1714-1719)  CXOVIII,  13. 

(7)  Redpath  Pamphlets,  CCC.XCVI.  7  (1710). 

(8)  Dougla.ss,  Summary,  (London,  1760)  &  Wynne,  British  America,  U  (Lon.  1776). 

(9)  Smollett,  History  of  England,  Vol.  II,  chap.  1,  section  3.5,  foot  note. 


narrow-mindedness  of  the  merchant  mentioned  above  was  due  to 
the  same  cause. 

Meanwhile  the  trouble  with  the  Indians  continued,  and  war 
with  France  seemed  imminent.  The  Board  of  Trade,  therefore, 
sent  over  an  order  that  Commissioners  should  be  appointed  in  cer- 
tain of  the  provinces  to  meet  at  Albany.  (10)  This  idea  was  sug- 
gested to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  by  the  King  (George 
II.  )  himself,  in  a  letter  wTitten  b}-  his  secretan,-,  as  follows  :  "... 
it  having  appeared  to  His  Majest}'  to  be  highly  expedient  that  a 
plan  of  general  concert  should  be  entered  into  by  His  Majesty's 
several  colonies  for  their  mutual  and  common  defence  ...  I  am  to 
signifj^  the  King's  pleasure  that  you  should.  .  .  .forthwith  prepare  a 
plan. ..."  This  letter  is  dated  June  14,  1754,  and  here  we  find  a 
strange  case  of  coincidence,  for  on  June  19,  1754,  acting  on  instruc- 
tions from  the  Board,  sent  out  some  six  mouths  before,  in  which 
there  was  no  mention  of  union,  there  met  at  Albany  a  Congress  to 
discuss  the  Indian  question  ;  the  result  of  this  meeting  was  the 
Albany  plan  of  union. 

The  Congress  consisted  of  four  members  of  the  council  of 
New  York  (11)  and  commissioners  from  the  following  provinces: 
four  from  Xew  Hampshire,  four  from  Massachusetts,  three  from 
Connecticut,  two  from  Rhode  Island,  two  from  Mar\'land,  four 
from  Pennsylvania.  Of  these  the  commissioners  from  Massachu- 
setts alone  had  received  instructions  to  discuss  and  trs'  to  bring 
about  union,  and  a  confederation  "  of  the  subjects  of  His  Majesty 
in  North  America  for  peace  as  well  as  war."  (12)  Added  to  this 
we  have  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegates  had  drawn 
up  in  outline  a  plan  of  union  (13 )  which  he  had  shown  to  some  of 
his  friends.  By  this  we  see  the  undercurrent  of  thought  which  was 
directed  towards  this  end  both  in  England  and  in  America.  When 
we  consider  that  the  earlier  letter  of  instructions  for  the  summoning 
of  this  conference  was  dated  Sept.  IS,  1753,  we  see  that  the  move- 
ment had  arisen  in  both  countries  almost  simultaneously,  and 
without  interchange  of  correspondence. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  proceedings  of  this  conference  was  occu- 
pied with  the  Indian  question.    It  is  not  until  the  fifth  day  that  we 

(10)  N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.  VI. 

(11)  H.  Y.  Col.  Docs.  VI. 

(12)  M.  S.  Journals  in  Library  of  Mass.  Hist.  See.  (see  .Miiiot.  M.iss  Bay). 

(13)  Life  and  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Jared  Sparks,  (Lon.  1844). 
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find  any  mention  of  union.  Then  a  motion  was  made  that  the 
Commissioners  deliver  their  opinion  whether  a  union  of  all  the 
colonies  "is  not  at  present  absolutely  necessary  for  their  security 
and  defence."  This  was  passed  unanimously  (14)  and  a  commit- 
tee formed  to  receive  and  prepare  plans  and  schemes  and  mould 
them  into  a  general  plan.  This  committee  consisted  of  a  member 
from  each  province.  On  July  1st,  the  report  of  their  work  was 
made,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  several 
governments  be  desired  to  lay  the  following  before  their  respective 
constituents  for  their  consideration.  The  Secretary  of  the  Congress 
was  also  instructed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  report  with  the  vote 
thereon  to  the  Governor  of  each  of  the  colonies  which  had  not  sent 
their  Commissioners  to  the  Congress.  The  plan  adopted  was  largely 
that  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  above-mentioned  delegate  from 
Pennsylvania.     It  reads  as  follows  : — 

Plan  of  a  proposed  union  of  the  several  colonies  of  North 
America — namely,  Massachusetts  Bay,  New  Hampshire,  Connec- 
ticut, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, \'^irginia.  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  for  their  mutual 
defence  and  security  and  for  extending  the  British  Settlements  in 
North  America  .  .  .That  humble  application  be  made  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  for  an  Act,  by  virtue  of  which  one  General 
Goverment  may  be  formed  in  America,  including  all  the  said 
colonies ;  within  and  under  which  government  each  Colony  may- 
retain  its  present  Constitution,  except  in  the  particular  wherein 
change  may  be  directed  by  the  said  Act  as  hereafter  follows,  "  That 
the  said  general  government  be  administered  by  a  President  General 
to  be  appointed  and  supported  by  the  Crown,  and  a  Grand  Council, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  several  co- 
lonies met  in  their  respective  Assemblies. ' ' 

The  supporting  as  well  as  the  appointing  of  the  President  Gen- 
eral by  the  Crown  was  thus  arranged  to  do  away  with  all  disputes 
concerning  salary.  This  had  been  the  rock  on  which  many  of  the 
ships  of  state  of  the  Colonies  had  struck  in  their  relations  with  their 
Governors.  The  people  had  a  share  in  the  new  government  by  their 
choice  of  Grand  Councillors.  This  maintained  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  Crown  and  the  people.  There  was  much  dis- 
cussion over  this  measure,  it  being  contended  that  in  England  the 

(U)    N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.  VI. 


Crown  had  only  one-third  of  the  power,  the  Lords  and  Commons 
each  holding  another,  the  more  conservative  element  was  afraid  the 
Crown  might  disapprove  of  the  people  having  so  much  power  in 
electing  a  council,  and  might  desire  the  governors  to  be  their  re- 
presentatives, which  would  give  still  more  power  to  the  Crown. 
(15) 

To  return  to  the  original  plan,  the  next  clause  states  ;  "  That 
within  .. .  .months  after  the  passing  of  such  Act,  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives of  the  several  Assemblies  that  happen  to  be  sitting  at 
that  time  or  are  for  that  purpose  convened,  may  and  shall  choose 
members  for  the  Grand  Council,  in  the  following  proportions,  that 
is  to  say  ; 

Massachusetts  Bay 7  Pennsylvania   6 

New  Hampshire 2  Maryland    ....    ...   4 

Connecticut 5  Virginia 7 

Rhode  Island 2  North  Carolina      , .    4 

New  York     4  South  Carolina  ....    4 

New  Jersey 3 

There  was,  of  course,  much  discussion  over  this,  for  if  the 
smaller  colonies  were  allowed  two  representatives,  the  rest,  being  in 
proportion,  would  make  the  number  rather  large  and  the  expenses 
heavy  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  but  one  representative 
from  the  smaller  colonies  then  inconvenience  would  result,  for  if  bj' 
accident  or  illness  this  member  were  prevented  from  attending,  the:i 
that  colony  would  be  unrepresented.  The  lesser  evil  was  therefore 
chosen,  an  unwield}^  council  being  preferable  to  unfair  dealing  and 
the  possible  breaking  down  of  the  carefully  formed  union. 

Continuing  the  articles  we  find  that  the  Grand  Council  "shall 
for  the  present  time  meet  at  Philadelphia,  in  Pensylvania,  being 
called  bj'  the  President  General  as  convenienth^  may  be  after  his 
appointment."  The  choice  fell  upon  Philadelphia  because,  accord- 
ing to  Benjamin  Franklin's  own  notes,  "  it  was  the  most  central 
point  for  all  the  colonies  and  here  the  delegates  could  be  well  and 
cheaph'  housed." 

The  next  clause  reads,  "  That  there  shall  be  a  new  election 
ever}'  three  years  of  the  members  of  the  Grand  Council,  and  on  the 
death  or  resignation  of  any  member,  his  place  shall  be  supplied  by 
a  new  choice  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  colon}'  he 

(15)    Benjamin  Franklin's  Life,  etc.  Vol.  V. 
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represenled."  The  three  years  limit  was  chosen  because  it  seemed 
best  for  both  good  and  bad  niembers.  If  a  man  proved  capable  he 
would  have  ample  time  to  distinguish  himself,  if  he  were  not  worthy 
of  his  position,  he  could  be  removed  before  he  had  time  to  injure 
the  union. 

"  That  after  the  first  three  years,  when  the  proportion  of  money 
arising  out  of  each  colony  to  the  general  treasury  can  be  known, 
the  number  of  members  to  be  chosen  for  each  colonj' shall  from  time 
to  time  in  all  ensuing  elections  be  regulated  by  that  proportion,  yet 
so  as  that  the  number  to  be  chosen  for  any  province  be  not  more 
than  seven  nor  less  than  two."  This  proportion  might  become 
known  through  the  duties  which  the  general  council  might  levy  as 
explained  in  a  subsequent  article.  When  the  proportion  was  known 
then  the  numbers  might  vary  as  the  quota  of  tax,  with  circum- 
stances, and  the  harmony  of  the  parts  of  the  union  be  still  preserved. 

"That  the  Grand  Council  shall  meet  once  in  every  )'ear,  and 
oftener  if  occasion  requires,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the\'  shall  ad- 
journ to  at  the  last  preceding  meeting,  or  as  they  shall  be  called  to 
meet  at,  by  the  President  General  on  any  emergency :  he  having 
first  obtained,  in  writing,  the  consent  of  seven  of  the  members  to 
such  call,  and  sent  due  and  timely  notice  to  the  whole. ' '  This  clause 
covers  all  needs  of  meeting  for,  as  Franklin  stated,  once  a  year 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  often  enough  whereas  less 
than  this  would  have  been  too  little,  on  account  of  Indian  affairs, 
treaties,  etc.  The  place  of  meeting  could  not  be  a  fixed  one  owing 
to  the  probability  of  occasions  arising  for  extra  meetings,  near  a 
seat  of  war,  or  when  an}-  difiiculty  arose  requiring  careful  personal 
observation.  This  settling  of  difiiculties  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
main  idea  in  England  when  the  proposition  arose  there.  (16)  The 
possibility  of  abuse  of  power  bj'  the 'President  General  was  guarded 
against  by  the  requirement  of  the  signatures  of  seven  members  to 
endorse  his  summons. 

"  That  the  Grand  Council  have  power  to  choose  their  speaker, 
and  shall  neither  be  dissolved,  prorogued,  nor  continue  sitting  longer 
than  six  weeks  at  any  one  time  without  their  own  consent,  or  the 
special  command  of  the  Crown."  At  this  point  in  the  plan  there  is 
inserted  a  brief  account  of  the  member's  fees,  their  size  and  relation 
to  the  opinions  on  such  payrnent  current  at  the  time.     The  assent  of 

(18)    Note  5. 


the  President  General  was  required  to  all  acts  of  the  Council  because 
he  represented  the  Crown  ;  and  it  was  his  dut}'  to  see  that  thej-  were 
all  duly  executed.  Thus  he  possessed  not  only  half  the  legislative 
power,  but  all  the  executive  authority.  After  this  follows  the 
powers  of  making  peace  or  declaring  war  with  the  Indians  :  trading  ; 
purchasing  land,  these  are  all  vested  in  the  President  General,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Council.  When  the  land  had  been  purchased 
from  the  Indians  the  President  General  and  Council  had  power  to 
establish  new  settlements,  or  extend  old  ones,  making  the  laws  for 
their  government  until  such  time  as  the  population  permitted  distinct 
governments  to  be  fonned.  The  Council  had  the  power  to  raise 
regiments  and  paj'  soldiers,  build  forts  and  equip  vessels,  but  not  to 
impress  men  in  any  colonj-  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of 
that  colony.  This  clause  was  inserted  mainly  to  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulties previoush-  obsen^ed,  when  the  building  of  a  fort  or  other 
defence  for  the  protection  of  several  colonies,  devolved  upon  one 
soleh',  and  became  thus  too  heavj^  a  burden  for  repairing,  main- 
tenance and  so  forth.  Vessels  equipped  by  the  union  would  for  the 
same  reason,  be  less  of  a  burden  than  the  attempted  support  of  an 
individual  navj',  and  also  be  at  the  ser\-ice  of  all,  and  leave  no  part 
of  the  coast  unguarded. 

Each  colonj-  maintained  its  own  right  of  law-making  and  levy- 
ing of  duties,  etc.,  but  in  addition  the  Union  was  to  have  the  right 
of  "  making  laws,  laj'ing  duties  etc.,  such  only  as  shall  be  most 
necessarj',  least  inconvenient  and  most  just."  This  did  not  in  any 
■way  interfere  with  the  constitution  of  government  of  anj-  colony,  but 
acted  as  a  preventative  of  disturbance,  when  one  colony  by  its  in- 
difference in  times  of  stress,  might  hinder  all  the  others  from  execut- 
ing their  plans. 

Returning  to  the  text  of  the  Plan  of  Union,  we  find  both  a  Gen- 
eral Treasurer  for  the  Union  and  also  a  particular  one  for  each 
colony.  Their  powers  were  to  draw  upon  the  various  treasuries  for 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  maintainance  of  the  Union,  but  for  no 
other  purpose,  except  by  order  of  the  President  General  and  Coun- 
cil. This  union  of  the  President  and  Council  in  matters  of  expen- 
diture was  thought  expedient  to  anticipate  and  complaints  from  the 
British  Parliament  as  to  irresponsible  waste  of  funds.  The  Council 
was  to  keep  also  a  j-early  account  and  submit  the  same  to  the  various 
Assemblies,  to  check  recklessness. 

B 


TO 

In  the  Council  of  forty-eight  a  quorum  was  to  consist  of  twenty- 
five  among  whom  there  must  be  one  or  more  from  a  majority  of  the 
colonies.  This  quorum  was  very  large,  but  necessarily  so,  for  any 
lesser  number  might  have  resulted  in  one  portion  of  the  union  dom- 
inating over  the  remainder,  a  most  disastrous  situation  and  one 
which  had  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost.  Their  laws  were  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  King-in-Council  for  approbation  as  soon  as  possible 
after  their  passage.  If  not  disapproved  after  three  years  they  would 
remain  in  force.  The  above  clause  preserved  the  connection  with 
the  Crown  direct.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  greatly  in  favour  of 
maintaining  and  strengthening  this  bond.  In  a  discussion  on  this 
sentence  he  remarked  that  it  was  inserted  to  preserve  the  connection 
of  the  members  with  the  head  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  plan  of  union  closes  with  the  following  emergency  instruc- 
tions ;  "  Any  colony  may  defend  itself,  and  lay  the  burden  of  the 
expense  before  the  President-General  and  Grand  Council,  who  may 
allow  the  paj'ment  of  the  same  as  far  as  they  judge  such  account 
just  and  reasonable"  this  encouraged  self-defence,  while  discoun- 
tenancing lavish  expenditure  on  small  or  unnecessary  private 
quarrels."      (17) 

Before  drawing  up  the  above  plan  of  union  which  had  been 
accepted  practically  without  alteration  by  the  Albany  commis- 
sioners, Benjamin  Franklin  had  discussed  it  with  his  friends,  and,  a 
few  weeks  before  the  Congress  met,  sent  it  to  James  Alexander, 
deputy  secretary  of  the  province  of  New  York,  and  at  one  time 
a  member  of  the  New  York  House,  accused  later  of  treason  but 
honourably  acquitted.  (18)  He  forwarded  it  to  Cadwallader  Colden, 
President  of  the  Council  of  New  York,  and  afterwards  Lieutenant 
Governor,  (19)  with  a  letter  from  which  is  extracted  the  following 
"  Some  difficulties  remain.  For  example  there  can  not  be  found 
men  enough  tolerably  well  skilled  in  warlike  affairs,  to  be  chosen 
for  the  Grand  Council  ;  and  there  is  danger  in  communicating  to 
them  the  schemes  to  be  put  into  execution,  for  fear  of  discovery  to 
the  enemy.  This  may  be, . .  .  remedied  by  a  Council  of  State  of  a 
few  persons,  .chosen  by  the  Grand  Council  to  be  always  attending 
the  President-General. .  .  .and  digest  before  hand  all  matters,  .and 
lay  before  the  Grand  Council   ..  .only  the  general  plan  of  oper- 

(17)    Sew  York  Col.  Dogs.  Franklin's  Works  and  contemporary  sources. 
(IS)    N.  Y.  Col.  Docs.  Vol.  V. 
(19)    Ibid,  Vols.  V,  VI,  VII. 
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ations."  and  further  ou  he  says  "  that  the  capacity  and  ability  of 
the  persons  to  be  chosen,  for  the  Council  of  State  and  for  the  Grand 
Council  be  their  only  qualification  whether  members  of  the  re- 
spective bodies  that  choose  them  or  not."      (20) 

Cadwallader  Colden,  after  the  persual  of  these  above  mentioned 
documents  approved  of  the  Union  scheme  ;  but  thought  it  could  be 
carried  out  b)'  mutual  agreement,  without  appeal  to  Parliament. 
If  the  colonies  were  willing  to  and  agreed  to  lay  the  same  duties, 
and  apply  them  to  the  security  and  defence  of  all,  what  more  would 
be  required?  He  thought  the  salarj^of  the  Governor  should  be  paid 
by  the  colonies.  Also  he  objected  to  so  much  power  being  given  to 
the  Council,  as  they  were  not  removeable  b}'  the  Crown,  and  seemed 
to  have  a  negative  on  the  acts  of  the  Governor.  In  his  ej-es  this 
was  dangerous  to  their  dependence  on  England. 

In  referring  to  this  plan  of  union,  a  later  writer,  G.  R.  Miuot,  saj^s, 
(21)  "  In  contemplating  this  instrument,  one  can  hardlj^  suppress 
an  enthusiastic  spirit  of  conjecture  upon  the  state  of  America  and 
Europe,  had  it  taken  place. ...  If  connected  with  the  strong  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain,  it  would  probabl}^  have  lasted  so  long 
as  to  retard  greath^  perhaps  forever  to  prevent,  the  revolution  of 
1776,  and  its  extensive  consequences.  Blinded  by  fatal  national 
prejudices,  the  British  colonists  would  j^et  perhaps  have  considered 
French,  Spanish,  and  other  foreign  nations  as  their  natural  enemies. 
The  commerce  of  America,  so  diffused  through  new  channels  in 
Asia  and  the  north-west  coast  of  herown  continent,  mightstill  have 
been  restricted  by  the  hand  of  monopolj-.  .  The  British  Cabinetre- 
jected  the  plan  for  want  of  sufficient  powers  in  the  throne,  whilst 
the  provincial  governments,  fearing  the  royal  prerogative  would 
have  been  too  prevailing  an  influence,  united  in  the  same  decision, 
from  opposite  motives."     (22) 

A  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Crisis,"  author's  name  not  given, 
upon  the  situation  which  was  engrossing  the  attention  of  Europe  at 
that  time,  namely  "peace  or  war?"  digresses  to  the  state  of  Amer- 
ica in  this  year,  1756,  for  the  American  continent  would  need  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  event  of  either  result.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
wTiter  there  were  two  things  necessary  to  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  American  problem.     First,  the  placing  of  the   French    within 

(20)  Benjanjin  Franklins  LUe  and  Works,  (Sparks.  London,  1845). 

(21)  Mass.  Bay  Continuation,  G.  R.  Minot,  (London,  1798). 

(22)  Minot  History  of  Mass.  Bay,  p.  198  et  seq. 
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proper  bounds,  second,  tlie  keeping  of  them  there.  "This  estab- 
lishment is  to  be  best  effected  by  the  varj-ing  of  the  present  form, 
and  subjecting  the  whole  tract  of  colonies  under  one  and  the  same 
governor. .  .  .  For  this  purpose  a  scheme  has  been  handed  about, 
as  a  barrel  thrown  out  of  the  ship  of  state. .  It  seems  strange  that 
any  colony  should  expect  to  have  their  government  more  in  the 
hands  or  power  of  the  people  than  is  the  constitution  of  their 
parental  dam  unless  the  scheme  is  to  set  the  happiness  of  the 
colony  in  so  distinguished  a  light  as  may  charm  over  to  them  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mother  country ...  .3'et  some  such  government 
must  be  established.  If  the  only  end  proposed  is  to  form  a  proper 
union  against  the  French,  I  think  there  needeth  not  this  extra- 
ordinary measure  to  attain  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  were 
better  incorporated,  electing  a  doge  out  of  their  own  body,  as  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  government  here  should  bear  the  expense,  when 
the  colony  assumes  all  the  power  to  itself.  .  If  a  general  government 
be  thought  on,  this  plan  is  very  easy  and  clear;  the  distinct  govern- 
ments and  governors  remain  as  before.,  the  most  power  that  can 
reasonably  be  vested  in  the  supreme  is  to  preside  in  the  great 
council,  and  execute  the  laws  made  by  the  people  and  sanctified  by 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  as  is  done  in  similar  cases  by  the 
King-in-Council. .  .  Some  difficulties  will  occur.,  in  the  allotment 
of  quotas  from  their  probable  growth  or  improvement,  by  which 
one  may  vastly  outnumber  the  other ;  when  double  the  extent  of 
ground  and  number  of  people  will  pay  no  more  than  at  first. .  This 
the  scheme  limits  at  some  kind  of  a  remedy  for,  but  does  not  remedy 
the  possibility  that  some  may  rather  be  without  representation 
that  at  any  expense  since  it  will  happen  that  the  disproportion 
will  increase  with  the  success  or  industry  of  the  planters,  and  the 
value  of  ;^8000  a  year  pay  less  in  one  place  than  ;^400  in  another. . 
the  remedy  of  the  proportion  is  not  so  ready  as  at  first  may  appear. . 
There  is  besides  a  vast  variety  of  matter  which  schemes  rarely  re- 
flect on."      (23) 

Here  the  writer  branches  off  into  a  discussion  on  the  abuse  of 
power,  and  misappropriation  of  public  funds.  He  sarcastically 
refers  to  the  American  plan  as  "  Utopia  is  a  very  fine  countn,-,  and 
our  Americans  are  inclined  to  travel  that  way  ;  but  it  is  like  some 
of  the  regions  in  romance  that  vanish  at  mortal  appearance.     The 

(23)    Redpath  Tracts,  Vol.  CLXXXI  Tract  1, 1756. 
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desire  of  grasping  at  more  that  we  can  enjoy  is  a  common  failing  of 
our  natures,  and  equalh'  the  foible  of  the  prince  and  the  people." 

The  result  of  this  diversity  of  opinion,  relative  to  the  union  of 
the  colonies  was  that  when  they  were  obliged  to  fight  against  the 
French  in  the  well  known  campaign  of  1755-6  some  colonies  con- 
tributed money,  some  men,  some  nothing  and  great  confusion  thus 
ensued.  (24)  In  1757,  while  a  militarj-  council  was  attempting 
to  settle  the  proportion  of  the  respective  colonies  (25)  Spencer 
Phipps,  commander-in-chief  of  Massachusetts,  died,  and  his  place 
was  taken  by  one  who  is  closely  connected  for  some  time  with  the 
welfare  of  these  northern  colonies.  The  former  private  secretary  to 
the  Governor  of  New  York,  and  later  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  Thomas  Pownall  was  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of 
the  colonial  situation.  (26)  His  brother  John  was  at  this  time  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  a  man  of  great  in- 
fluence. (27)  Thomas  Pownall  promptlj^  "  entered  into  the  cause 
with  spirit  "  (28)  and  in  the  next  j-ear  went  over  to  England  to 
solicit  reinforcements  for  the  troops,  and,  in  short,  adopted  the 
cause  of  the  colonies  for  his  own.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  began 
collecting  the  material  for  his  well  known  book,  "  The  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Colonies  "  of  which  onl}'  an  outline  need  be  given. 
To  quote  his  own  words  he  «Tote  this  book  to  "  determine  how  far 
the  American  colonies  are  to  be  governed  bj-  the  vigour  of  external 
principles,  by  the  supreme  superintending  power  of  the  mother 
countrj-,  and  how  far  by  the  vigour  of  the  internal  principles  of 
their  own  peculiar  body  politic  ;  and  what  ought  to  be  the  mode  of 
administration  by  which  they  are  to  be  governed  in  their  legislative 
executive,  judicial  and  commercial  departments."  His  situation, 
when  he  wrote  this  book  was  that  of  one  "  unconnected  with  the 
politics  of  the  ministry' or  of  the  colonies."  (29)  thereb}'  he  gave 
an  impartial  uninfluenced  opinion.  Nature  had  confined  the  pro- 
duce of  the  colonies  to  "  certain  supplies,  but  their  wants  extended 
bej-ond  what  they  could  produce  at  home,  hence  the  necessity  for 
interchange  of  produce."  This  he  refers  to  as  the  one  general 
composite  interest.     The  political   state,  on  the  other  hand,  where 

(24)  Minot  Vol    I,  235  et  seq 

(25)  Holmes,  American  Annals  II,  (Cambridge,  ISOS). 

(28)  Minot  Vol.  II. 

(27)    N.  Y.  Col.  Docs,  and  Gentleman's  Magazine  1745. 
(2S)    Minot  Vol.  II. 

(29)  All  the  quotations  here  given  are  from  Pown,\lI,  Administration  of  the  Colonies,  Fourth 
Edition,  London,  1773. 
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the  colonies  are  distinctly  separate  is  artificial.  "  The  political 
state  is  that  which  policy  labours  to  establish,  by  the  principles  of 
repulsion  ;  the  natural  one  is  the  state  under  which  the}'  actually 
exist  and  move."  His  idea  was  that  some  one  particular  branch  of 
traffic  would  of  necessity  predominate  and  which  European  state 
would  have  the  wisdom  to  profit  by  this  circumstance,  and  take 
this  interest  under  its  dominion,  and  into  its  government.  This 
'  lead  '  according  to  Pownall,  was  now  in  the  hands  of  England, 
owing  to  the  French  defeat.  Therefore  it  was  the  "  duty  of  those 
who  govern  us  to  carry  forward  this  state  of  affairs  to  the  weaving 
of  this  '  lead  '  into  our  systems,  that  Great  Britain  ma\-  be  no  more 
considered  a  kingdom  of  this  isle  only,  with  many  appendages  of 
provinces,  colonies,  settlements  and  other  extraneous  parts  ;  but  as 
a  grand  marine  Dominion,  consisting  of  our  possession  in  the  Atlantic 
and  in  America  ;  united  into  one  great  empire,  in  a  07ie  centre,  where 
the  seat  of  Government  is. ' '  To  this  end  he  advised  either  a 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  or  a  board,  but  no  divided  power. 
In  a  foot  note  he  explains  that,  in  the  year  following  his  first 
report,  176i,  an  office  of  secretary  was  created  but  "  as  it  was  sown 
in  jealousy,  as  it  arose  in  power  it  was  obstructed  at  home,  .and  the 
last  stages  of  that  unfortunate  department  became  worse  than  the 
first."  It  was  dropped  in  1772.  He  contended  that  the  adminis- 
tration ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  state  officer,  who  should  have 
full  control  of  that  department.  Full  informaton  ought  also  to  be 
collected  of  the  general  state  of  affairs  and  of  the  people.  To  this 
end  a  general  bill  of  rights  should  be  introduced,  and  what  is  even 
more  important,  an  act  for  the  establishing  of  government  and 
commercial  union  of  all  the  colonies.  In  continuation  he  expresses 
the  opinion  that  "  as  a  centre  of  gravity  in  the  solar  system  would 
by  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  planets,  be  drawn 
out  be^'ond  the  surface  of  the  sun,  so  when  the  new  general  S3-stem 
of  dominion  is  formed,  the  centre  of  power  will,  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  of  the  colonies  increases,  be  drawn  out  beyond  the 
island."  He  next  considers  various  points  and  parts  in  adminis- 
tration, wherein  the  colonies  and  crown  are  related.  "  Two  great 
points  the  colonists  labour  to  establish  ;  first,  the  exercise  of  their 
several  rights  and  privileges  as  founded  on  the  rights  of  an  English- 
man ;  and  secondly,  as  what  they  suppose  to  be  a  necessary  measure 
in  a  subordinate  government,  the  keeping  of   the   command  of  the 
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revenue  in  their  own  hands,  and  also  the  pay  of  the  ofScers  of 
government,  as  a  security  for  the  conduct  of  these  officers  towards 
them."  He  expands  largeh'  upon  the  first  of  these  under  various 
heads,  reviewing  past  actions  and  passing  judgment  upon  them. 
Thence  he  goes  on  to  the  relation  of  the  colonies  to  the  "  Empire 
of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  collectiveh'  taken  ' '  and  waxes 
indignant  over  the  situation  wherein  people"  of  the  colonies  are  no 
part  of  the  realm  of  Great  Britain  ...  and  so  long  as  the  colonies 
shall  be  esteemed  in  this  relation .  .  so  long  will  there  be  factions 
and  oppositions,  instead  of  government  and  obedience."  As  is 
well  known  Pownall  suggested  remedies  for  this  state  of  affairs, 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  these  words  :  "  If  statesmen  would 
dare  to  look  for  truth  in  the  nature  of  things  they  would  be  natur- 
ally lead  into  the  true  system  of  government  by  following  with  the 
power  of  the  state,  wherever  the  actual  and  real  power  of  the  S3'stem 
of  things  leads. .  . . ;  they  would  see. .  . .  that  there  does  exist  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  nature,  a  real  union  an  actual  S3'stem  of  dominion 
....  This  wants  onlj-  to  be  adopted  into  the  system  of  our  politics 
.  .  by  the  spirit  of  extending  the  basis  of  our  operations  through 
a  representative  legislature  through  all  the  parts.  ..  so  as  to  form  a 
grand  marine  Dominion,  consisting  of  our  possessions  in  the  At/antic 
and  in  America;  united  itito  one  empire,  with  one  ceiitre,  where  the 
seat  of  Government  is. ' ' 

He  summarizes  the  relative  attitudes  of  Great  Britain  and 
America  toward  this  scheme.  The  inhabitants  of  both  criticize  it 
as  unnecessary,  inexpedient  and  dangerous,  for  entireh'  opposite 
reasons.  For  all  of  these  Pownall  has  a  remedy,  justifying  his 
theor\'  in  each  case.  He  sums  up  the  whole  matter  in  these  words 
"The  people  of  America  require  either  a  common  union  among 
themselves,  or  a  union  of  subordination,  under  the  general  legisla- 
tare  of  the  state. ...  If  Great  Britain  would  cause  their  interests  to 
be  one,  and  this  unnatural  rivalry  to  cease,  let  them  no  longer  be 
considered  external  provinces."  In  answer  to  the  American  crj^  of 
unfair  taxation  he  remarks;  "This  objection  can  never  be  made 
with  propriety ..  by  the  colonies  which  are  constituent  parts  of  a 
trading  nation,  protected  bj'  British  marines,  when  they  are  debts 
contracted  by  wars  entered  into,  the  first  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Protestant  interest  and  independence  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
mother  countrj-,  the  two  latter  solely  in  defence  and  for  the  pro- 
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tection  of  the  trade  and  actual  interest  of  the  colonies."  In  refer- 
ence to  the  danger  to  Great  Britain  of  such  a  union  removing  the 
seat  of  empire  to  America  we  find  that  "  the  remedy  depends  on 
the  progressive  increase  of  the  territories,  trade,  and  power  of  the 
Ameican  colonies  this  measure  is  the  onlj'  policy  that  can  obviate 
and  prevent  this  removal."  The  matter  of  distance  even  in  those 
days  of  difficult  transportation  was  not,  to  him,  an  insurmountable 
one.  The  colonial  members  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
being  quite  near  enough,  for  "  the  mutual  situation  of  Great  Britain 
and  America  verj-  well  allows  even,-  communication  which  a  member 
of  Parliament  ought  to  have  with  his  constituents,  and  any  influence 
beyond  that  is  unparliamentary  and  unconstitutional."  Having 
referred  to  trade  relationships,  he  prophesies  that  "put  their  gov- 
ernment on  a  wise  and  constitutional  basis,  regulate  their  trade, 
their  revenue,  their  monej^  ;  do  not  check  their  settlement,  they 
must  ever  be  dependent  on  the  trade  of  the  mother  country,-  for  their 
supplies,  the\'  will  never  establish  manufactures  their  hands  being 
elsewhere  employed  and  the  merchants  alwa}'s  able  to  import  such 
on  terms  that  must  ruin  the  manufacturer.  Unable  to  subsist 
without,  or  to  unite  against  the  mother  country,  they  must  always 
remain  subordinate  to  it  in  all  the  transactions  of  their  commerce, 
in  all  the  operations  of  their  laws,  in  every  act  of  their  government 
the  several  colonies  will  thus  become  united  .  effectual  parts  of  one 
organized  whole,  the  commercial  Dominion  of  Great  Britain." 

After  Pownall's  book  had  become  familiar  to  the  two  countries 
which  it  concerned,  the  attention  of  the  people  was  diverted  to  the 
opposite  scheme — that  of  independence. .  Interwoven  with  it  how- 
ever was  in  manj'  minds  the  hope  that  a  solution  would  be  found  in  a 
union  much  after  the  Albany  plan.  Franklin  was  in  England  at 
the  time,  1774,  (30)  having  been  the  agent  there  for  several  colon- 
ies. Attempts  were  made  to  effect  a  union  or  reconciliation  through 
him.  In  course  of  a  conversation  with  friends  of  his  cause,  Frank- 
lin had  drawn  up  a  plan  which  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
heard  of,  and  the  latter  desired  to  propose  a  scheme  that  would  sat- 
isfy both  parties,  (31)  to  this  end  he  sent  for  Franklin  and  consulted 
him.     The  following  is  the  plan,  as  Franklin  drew  it  up. 

Hints  for  a  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  terms  which 
might  probably  produce  a  durable  union  between  Britain  and  the 
Colonies. 

(30)  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Till,  p.  £6. 

(31)  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Vol.  III. 


1.  The  tea  destroj'ed  to  be  paid  for. 

2.  The  tea  duty  to  be  repealed,  and  all  the  duties  that  have 
been  received  upon  it  to  be  repaid  into  the  treasuries  of  the 
several  provinces,  from  which  the}'  have  been  collected. 

3.  The  acts  of  navigation  to  be  re-enacted  in  all  the  colonies. 

4.  A  naval  officer,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  to  reside  in  each 
colony  to  see  that  these  acts  are  observed. 

5.  All  the  acts  restraining  manufacture  in  the  colonies  to  be  re- 
pealed. 

6.  All  duties  arising  out  of  the  acts  for  regulating  trade  with  the 
colonies  to  be  for  the  public  use  of  the  respective  colonies, 
and  paid  into  their  treasuries.  The  collector  and  custom- 
house officer  to  be  appointed  bj'  each  governor,  and  not  sent 
from  England. 

7.  In  consideration  of  the  Americans  maintaining  their  own 
peace  establishment,  and  the  monopoly  Britain  is  to  have  of 
their  commerce,  no  requisition  to  be  made  in  time  of  peace 
from  them. 

8.  No  troops  to  enter  and  quarter  in  any  colony,  but  with  the 
consent  of  its  legislature. 

9.  In  time  of  war,  on  requisition  made  by  the  King,  with  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  every  colony  shall  raise  money  by  the 
following  rules,  or  proportion  viz  :  If  Britain  on  account  of 
war,  raises  three  shillings  in  the  pound  to  its  land  tax,  then 
the  colonies  to  add  to  their  last  provincial  peace  tax  a  sum 
equal  to  one-fourth  thereof  ;  and  if  Britain  on  the  same  ac- 
count pays  four  shillings  in  the  pound  the  colonies  to  add  to 
their  said  last  peace  tax  a  sum  equal  to  half  thereof,  which 
additional  tax  is  to  be  granted  to  His  Majesty  and  to  be 
employed  in  raising  and  paying  men  for  land  and  sea  service, 
furnishing  provisions,  transports,  or  for  such  other  purpose 
as  the  King  shall  require  or  direct.  And,  though  no  colony 
may  contribute  less,  each  may  add  as  much  by  voluntary 
grant  as  they  shall  think  proper. 

10.  Castle  William  to  be  restored  to  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  no  fortress  built  by  the  Crown  in  any  province,  but 
with  the  consent  of  its  legislature.   (32) 

(32)    Mass.  State  Papers  1770,  Message  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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11.  The  late  Massachusetts  and  Quebec  Acts  to  be  repealed,  and 
a  free  government  granted  to  Canada. 

12.  All  judges  to  be  appointed  during  good  behavior,  with  equal- 
ly permanent  salaries  to  be  paid  out  of  the  province  revenues 
by  appointment  of  the  assemblies,  or  if  the  judges  be  appoin- 
ted during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  let  the  salaries  be  dur- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  assemblies  as  heretofore. 

13.  Governors  to  be  supported  by  the  assemblies  of  each  province. 

14r.  If  Britain  will  give  up  its  monopoly  of  the  American  com- 
merce, then  the  aid  above  mentioned  to  be  given  bj'  America, 
in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war. 

15.  The  extension  of  the  act  of  Henrj'  VHI.  concerning  treasons 
to  the  colonies  to  be  foJmalh'  disowned  b}'  Parliament. 

16.  The  American  Admiraltj'  courts  reduced  to  the  same  powers 
they  have  in  England,  and  the  acts  establishing  them  to  be 
re-enacted  in  America. 

17.  All  powers  of  internal  legislation  in  the  colonies  to  be  dis- 
claimed by  Parliament. 

With  these  hints  (33)  in  Franklin's  works  are  given  reasons 
for  each  article,  advanced  by  him  in  the  course  of  argument  over 
the  question.  The  result  of  this  discussion  on  the  case  of  each 
clause  was  thus.  The  first  allowed  to  stand  as  it  was,  the  second 
retained  in  the  face  of  much  opposition.  The  third  and  fourth  were 
approved,  while  the  fifth  was  slightly  altered.  The  sixth  and 
seventh  were  approved,  after  much  discussion.  The  eighth  was 
protested  against  most  vehemently,  for  the  Englishmen  were 
quite  confident  it  would  never  be  accepted.  The  ninth  and  tenth 
met  with  much  the  same  reception,  whilst  the  eleventh  provoked 
such  remarks  as  "  officious  meddling  "  but  Franklin,  true  to  his 
views,  maintained  that  those  who  helped  to  conquer  Canada  (34) 
should  have  some  right  to  settle  its  affairs,  and  "loving  liberty 
ourselves,  we  wished  it  to  be  extended  among  mankind,  and  have 
no  foundation  for  futxire  slaverj'  laid  in  America."  The  twelfth 
was  declared  reasonable,  and  the  thirteenth,  although  objections 
were  made  to  it,  was  suffered  to  remain.  The  next  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  strike  out  and  the  fifteenth  was  readilj-  accepted.     The 

(33)  Letter  from  B.  Fr.\nkliii  to  his  son,  Franklin's  Works  III. 

(34)  Wynne,  British  America  II  Franklin,  as  above,  Minot  Vol.  II. 
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sixteenth  was  of  little  consequence  and  the  last  doubtful  of  obtain- 
ing consent.   (35) 

In  this  same  year  was  spoken  that  well  known  and  often  quoted 
oration,  Edmund  Burke's  "  Speech  on  American  Taxation.  "  It 
is  too  long  to  be  given  here  and  too  magnificent  to  be  cut  down. 
It  seems  sufficient  to  sum  it  up  in  his  own  closing  words.  "  I  charge 
therefore  to  this  new  and  unfortunate  sj-stem,  the  loss  not  only  of 
peace,  of  union,  and  commerce,  but  of  revenue  which  its  friends 
are  contending  for.    (36) 

Early  in  1775,  after  the  hints  above  quoted  had  been  judiciously 
spread  about  among  those  interested.  Lord  Chatham  moved  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  following  :  "  That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  His  Majesty  most  humbly  to  advise  and  beseech  His 
Majesty,  that,  in  order  to  open  the  way  toward  a  happy  settlement 
of  the  dangerous  troubles  in  America,  by  beginning  to  ally  ferments, 
and  soften  animosities  there,  and  above  all  for  preventing  in  the 
meantime  any  sudden  and  fatal  catastrophe  at  Boston,  now  suffering 
under  the  daily  irritation  of  an  army  before  their  eyes  posted  in 
their  town  ;  it  may  graciouslj^  please  His  Majesty  that  immediate 
order  may  be  dispatched  to  General  Gage,  for  removing  His  Majes- 
ty's forces  from  the  town  of  Boston  as  soon  as  the  rigour  of  the 
season  and  other  circumstances,  indispensable  to  the  safety  and  ac- 
commodation of  the  said  troops  may  render  the  same  practicable." 
(37) 

This  motion,  although  supported  by  Lord  Camden,  and  "several 
other  Lords  who  spoke  excellently  well  "  (38)  was  rejected,  amid 
sarcastic  remarks  that  Lord  Chatham  and  his  supporters  proposed 
nothing  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  administration  :  to  this  he 
replied  that  in  a  few  days  he  would  have  a  plan  for  "healing  the  differ- 
ences "  (39)  Upon  this  proposed  plan  he  consulted  with  Franklin, 
and  on  February  1st,  1775,  Lord  Chatham  introduced  his  "  Provis- 
ional Act  for  settling  the  troubles  in  America,  and  for  asserting  the 
supreme  legislative  authority  and  superintending  power  of  Great 
Britain  over  the  colonies."     In  the  main  the  bill  is  this  ; — 

"  Wheras  by  an  act  of  sixth  George  III.  it  is  declared  that  Par- 

(35)  See  note  33  above. 

(38)  Burke,  Works  1852  Vol.  HI  p.  222,  also  Redpatb  Tracts  Vol.  CCII  No.  0,  (72.4). 

(37)  Franklin,  Life  and  Works  V  also  Chatham  Life,  Chap.  XLH. 

(38)  Franklin. 

(39)  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Vol.  U. 
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liament  has  full  power  and  autlioritj'  to  make  laws  and  statutes  to 
bind  the  people  of  the  colonies  ;  in  all  cases  whatsoever  ;  and 
whereas  reiterated  complaints  and  most  dangerous  disorders  have 
grown,  touching  the  right  of  taxation  claimed  and  exercised  over 
America,  to  the  disturbance  of  peace  and  good  order  there,  and  to 
the  actual  interruption  of  the  due  intercourse  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  the  Colonies,  deeph'  affecting  the  navigation,  trade 
and  manufactures  of  this  kingdom,  and  of  Ireland,  and  announcing 
further  an  interruption  of  all  the  exports  from  the  said  colonies  to 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  Islands  in  America  ;  Now, 
for  the  prevention  of  these  mischiefs,  and  in  order  to  an  equitable, 
honourable,  and  lasting  settlement  of  claims  not  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained and  circumscribed,  may  it  please  your  Most  Excellent 
Majesty,  that  it  may  be  declared,  and  be  it  declared  b}^  the  King's 
Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  colonies  of 
America  have  been,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  subordinate  unto  the 
British  Parliament  and  that  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty.  .  .  . 
had,  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority  to 
make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to  bind  the 
people  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America  in  all  matters  touch- 
ing the  general  weal  of  the  whole  dominion  of  the  Imperial  Crown 
of  Great  Britain,  and  be3'ond  the  competency  of  the  local  represen- 
tative of  a  distinct  colony  and  most  especially  an  indubitable  and 
indispensable  right  to  make  and  ordain  laws  for  regulating  na\ng- 
ation  and  trade  throughout  the  complicated  system  of  British  com- 
merce, .and  that  all  subjects  in  the  colonies  are  bound  in  dutj-  and 
allegiance  duly  to  recognize  and  obej' ....  the  supreme  legislative 
authority  and  superintending  power  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  as  aforesaid.  And  whereas  in  a  petition  from  America  to 
His  Majesty  it  has  been  represented  that  the  keeping  of  a  standing 
army  within  any  of  the  colonies  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent 
of  the  respective  provincial  Assembh'  there,  is  against  the  law  ;  be 
it  so  declared  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. ..  that  the 
Declaration  of  Right,  at  the  ever-glorious  revolution,  namely,  "  that 
the  raising  and  keeping  of  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom  in 
time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  by  the  consent  of  Parliament,  is  against 
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law," ..  cannot  be  rendered  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  a  Pro- 
vincial Assembly  in  the  colonies  .  .  .nevertheless.  .  to  quiet  and  dispel 
groundless  fears,  be  it  declared,  that  no  military  force,  however 
raised,  and  kept  according  to  law,  can  ever  be  lawfully  employed  to 
\-iolate  and  destroy  the  just  rights  of  the  people.  Moreover ....  be 
it  declared.  .  that  no  tollage  or  other  charge  for  his  Majesty's  revenue 
shall  be  commended  or  le\ned  from  British  freemen  in  America, 
without  common  consent,  by  act  of  Provincial  Assembly ....  and  it 
is  hereby  further  declared. .  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
delegates  from  the  respective  pro\-inces  lately  assembled  at  Philadel- 
phia to  meet  at  the  said  city  on  the  ninth  day  of  May  next  ensuing 
to  take  into  consideration  the  making  due  recognition  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  Parliament  over  the  Colonies,  as  aforesaid.  And  may 
it  please  your  Majestj^ ....  that  the  delegates  may  be  required ....  to 
take  into  consideration  (over  and  above  the  usual  charge  for  support 
of  civ-il  government  in  the  respective  colonies)  the  making  of  a  free 
grant  to  the  King,  his  heirs  and  successors,  etc.,  of  a  certain  per- 
petual revenue  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  British  Parliament, 
to  be  by  them  appropriated  as  they  in  their  wisdom  shall  judge  fit, 
to  the  alleviation  of  the  national  debt. .  .  and  to  this  great  end  be  it 
further  hereby  declared  and  enacted.,  that  the  General  Congress 
(to  meet  at  Philadelphia  as  aforesaid)  shall  be  authorised  to  adjust 
and  fix  the  proportions  and  quotas  of  the  several  charges,  to  be 
borne  by  each  pro\n nee  respectively,  toward  the  general  contributive 
supply ;  and  this  in  so  fair  and  equitable  measure  as  may  best  be 
suited  to  the  abilities  and  due  convenience  of  all  :  pro\-ided  always 
that  the  powers  for  fixing  said  quotas  shall  not  extend  to  the  new 
provinces  of  East  and, West  Florida,  Georgia,  Nova  Scotia,  St. 
Johns,  and  Canada  ;  the  circumstances  and  abilities  of  the  said 
Colonies  being  reser\'ed  for  the  Wisdom  of  Parliament  in  their  due 
time.  And  it.  .is  hereby- declared  that  the  provisions  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  taxation  in  the  colonies  shall  not  be  in  force  nor 
have  any  operation,  until  the  delegates,  .sufficiently  authorised  by 
their  respective  provinces  to  this  end,  shall  as  an  indispensable  con- 
dition have  dulj'  recognised  the  supreme  legislative  authority  and 
superintending  power  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  over  the 
Colonies....  And  whereas  divers  acts  of  Parliament  have  been 
humbly  represented,  in  a  petition  to  His  Majesty  from  America,  to 
have  been  found  grievous,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  subjects  of 
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the  Colonies,  be  it  hereby  declared  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent 
Majesty, ...  that  the  powers  of  Admiralty  and  Vice- Admiralty 
Courts  in  America  shall  be  restricted  within  their  ancient  limits, 
and  the  trial  bj'  jury  restored  in  all  civil  cases  where  the  same  may 
be  abolished  ;  and  that  no  subject  in  America  shall,  in  capital  cases, 
be  liable  to  be  indicted  and  tried  for  the  same  in  any  place  out  of 
the  province  wherein  such  offence  shall  be  alleged  to  have  been 
committed,  nor  be  deprived  of  a  trial  (by  his  peers  of  the  vicinage) 
nor  shall  it  be  lawful  to  send  persons  indicted  for  murder  in  any 
province  of  America  to  another  colony  or  to  Great  Britain  for  trial. 
And  be  it  hereby  declared,  and  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  all  and  every  said  act,  or  as  much  thereof  as  is  represented  to 
have  been  found  grievous .  .  shall  be  suspended  from  the  date  of 
this  act.  .and  that  the  before  recited  acts  or  the  parts  thereof  com- 
plainted  of,  shall  be.  .finally  repealed,  from  the  day  that  the  new 
recognition  of  the  supreme  authority'  and  superintending  power  of 
Parliament  over  the  colonies  shall  have  been  made  on  the  part  of 
the  said  colonies.  And  for  the  better  securing  due  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice  in  the  colonies  be  it  declared  and  enacted... 
that  His  Majesty's  Judges,  in  Courts  of  Law  in  the  Colonies  of 
America  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  shall  hold  office  and  salaries 
as  His  Majesty's  Judges  in  England  "  quamdiu  s£  bene  gcsscrint." 

And  it  is  hereby  declared  further  by  the  authority  aforesaid  that 
the  colonies  in  America  are  justly  entitled  to  the  privileges,  fran- 
chises, and  immunities  granted  by  their  several  charters  or  consti- 
tutions. .  (which)  ought  not  to  be  invaded  or  resumed  unless  for 
misuse,  or  some  legal  ground  of  forfeiture. ' '   (40) 

Lord  Sandwich,  Lord  Gower  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  spoke  for 
the  rejection  of  the  bill ;  but  Lord  Chatham  replied  to  their  ob- 
jections with  as  much  ardour  as  if  he  had  been  ayoungman,  instead 
of  almost  seventy  years  of  age  and  in  feeble  health.  With  him 
were  many  noted  lords,  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Manchester, 
Lord  Shelbourne,  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Temple  and  others  (41)  and 
there  was  much  discussion  and  altercation.  Benjamin  Franklin 
remarks  that  ' '  to  perceive  the  total  ignorance  of  the  subject  in  some, 
the  prejudice  and  passion  of  others,  and  the  wilful  per\-ersion  of 
plain  truth  in  several ....  gave  me  an  exceeding  mean  opinion  of 
their   abilities,    and   made    their    claim    to    sovereignty   over   three 

(40)  Lite  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Vol.  II. 

(41)  Lord  Mahoii,  History  of  England,  Chap.  LI,  (1S51). 
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millious  of  ^-irtuous,  sensible  people  in  America  seem  the  greatest 
of  absurdities,  since  thej'  appeared  to  have  scarce  discretion  enough 
to  govern  a  herd  of  swine.  (42)  With  this  arraignment  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  closes  for  the  present  our  \-ie\v  of  their  schemes  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  troubles  of  America,  and  propositions  for  the  govern- 
ment. 

On  Febuar\-  20th,  1775,  Lord  Xorth  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  pacific  motion  as  follows  ;  "  That  it  is  the  opiijion  of 
this  committee  (  for  which  he  was  reporting  )  that,  when  the  Gover- 
nor, Council  and  Assembly  or  General  Court  of  His  Majesty's  prov- 
inces or  colonies  shall  propose  to  make  provision,  according  to  their 
respective  conditions,  circumstances,  and  situations,  for  contributing 
their  proportion  to  the  common  defence,  such  proportion  to  be  raised 
under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  shall  engage  to  make  provision 
also  for  the  support  of  the  civil  government  and  the  administration 
of  justice  in  each  province  or  colonj'  it  will  be  proper,  if  such  pro- 
posal shall  be  approved  by  His  Majesty,  in  Parliament,  and  for  so 
long  as  such  provisions  shall  be  made  accordingly,  to  forbear  in  re- 
spect to  such  province  or  colony,  tolevj'any  duty,  tax  or  assessment 
or  to  impose  any  further  duty,  tax  or  assessment,  except  only  such 
duties  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  impose  for  the  regulation  of  com^- 
merce :  the  net  produce  of  the  duties  last  mentioned  to  be  carried  to 
the  account  of  such  province,  colonj',  or  plantation,  exclusively. " 
(43) 

The  next  speech  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  recon- 
struction of  the  American  relations  was  that  of  Edmund  Burke, 
who,  on  March  22nd,  1775,  gave  the  following,  usually  known  as 
the  "Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America."  "  We  are  therefore 
called  upon  again,  (a  previous  act  having  been  recenth^  returned 
from  the  other  House,  (44)  to  attend  to  America .  surely  it  is  an 
awful  subject,  or  there  is  none  this  side  the  grave  " . .  He  then 

reviewed  the  previous  situations  in  America  and  the  treatment 
thereof  ;  "  To  restore  order  and  repose  to  an  empire  so  great  and 
distracted  as  ours,  is,  merely  in  the  attempt,  an  undertaking  that 
would  ennoble  the  flights  of  the  highest  genius."  The  proposition 
he  placed  before  them  was  "  peace,  not  peace  through  the  medium 

(42)    Franklin,  Life  and  Works,  etc..  Vol.  V. 

(13)    Traot,  Redpath,  1775-6  Pamphlet  11,  p.  3  footnote. 

(44^  The  act  tfl  restrain  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Pros,  of  Ma.ss.  &  New  Brunswick  and  the  col- 
onies of  Conn.  &  R.  I.  a:  Providence  plant.atiori  .to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
to  prohibit  such  Pros,  from  &sbin>;  on  the  banks  of  Xfld. 
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of  war  :  not  peace  to  be  hunted  through  the  labj-rinth  of  intricate 
and  endless  negotiations  ;  not  peace  to  arise  out  of  the  universal 
discord. ...  it  is  simple  peace. ...  I  propose  by  removing  the  ground 
of  the  diiTerence  and  by  restoring  the  former  unsuspecting  confidence 
of  the  colonies  in  the  mother  country,  to  give  permanent  satisfaction 
to  your  people . .  My  plan  therefore  being  formed  on  simple  grounds . . 
may  disappoint  some  people .  .  It  has  nothing  of  the  splendour  of 
the  project  which  has  lately  been  laid  upon  your  table,  (45)  Peace 
implies  reconciliation,  and,  where  there  has  been  a  material  dispute, 
reconciliation  does  in  a  manner  also  imply  concession,  on  the  one 
part  or  on  the  other.  .  The  proposal  ought  to  originate  from  us  . 
The  superior  power  may  offer  peace  with  honour  and  with  safety. 
The  capital  leading  questions  on  which  5^ou  must  this  day  decide 
are  these  :  First  whether  you  ought  to  concede  ;  second,  what  j'our 
concession  ought  to  be.  On  the  first  of  these  we  have  gained  some 
ground  a  good  deal  more  is  yet  to  be  done,  .to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine both  of  these  questions  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider,  .the 
nature.. and  circumstances ■. of  the  object  .  First  the  number  of 
people  in  the  colonies.  There  are  two  million  of  European  race 
and  about  500,000  others  but  the  population  of  this  countrj^  great 
and  growing  as  it  is,  will  lose  much  of  its  weight  if  not  combined 
with  other  circumstances. . .  The  commerce  of  j'our  colonies  is 
out  of  all  proportion  beyond  the  number  of  your  people. .  I  have 
in  my  hand  two  accounts.  The  first  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  export  trade  of  this  country  to  its  colonies  in  1704  and  in  1772. 
The  other  a  statement  of  the  export  trade  of  England  to  its  colonies 
alone  as  it  stood  in  1772,  compared  with  the  whole  trade  of  England 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  including  the  colonies,  in  1704. 

Trade  to  colonies  in  1704  on  export  side  stood  thus. 

Exports  to  North  America  and  West  Indies      -     £    483,265. 
to  Africa  ------------  86,665. 


Total     -     -     -     -     £    569,930. 

In   the  year  1772,  chosen  because  it  was  the  medium  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest,  the  account  is  as  follows  : 

Exports  to  North  America  and  West  Indies    -     ^4,791,734. 
to  Africa  ------------  866,395. 

To  which  if  you  add  the  exports  from  Scotland 

(which  in  1704  had  no  existence)       -     -     -  394,000. 


Total     -     -     -     -     ^6,022,132. 


(45)    Reference  to  Lord  North's  motion  mentioned  above. 
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It  has  incre  ased  no  less  than  twelve  fold.  This  is  the  state  ot 
the  colony  trade  as  compared  with  itself  at  these  two  periods  within 
the  centurj'.  Examine  the  following  which  compares  the  export 
trade  of  the  colonies  alone  in  1772.  .compared  with  the  whole  trade 
of  England  in  1704. 

Whole    export    trade   of    England,     including 

colonies,  170-1    ----------     /6,509,000. 

Export  trade  to  colonies  alone,  1772  -     -     -     -       6,024,000. 


Difference     -     -     -     -     £    485,000. 

Our  general  trade  has  been  greath'  augmented,  .but  with  this 
material  difference,  that  of  the  six  million  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  the  colonial  trade  was  one-twelfth  part,  and  is  now  more 
than  one- third  of  the  whole.  I  choose  to  enter  into  these. .  details 
because  generalities,  in  other  cases  apt  to  heighten  the  subject,  here 
have  a  tendency  to  sink  it.  "  He  then  enlarges  at  greater  length 
on  the  colonies  from  the  point  of  view  of  agriculture  and  of  fisheries, 
hence  of  their  comparative  economic  independence,  "  through  a  wise 
and  salutary  neglect,  a  generous  nature  has  been  suffered  to  take 
her  own  way  to  perfection."  The  use  of  force  in  settling  difficult- 
ies is  deprecated  as  but  temporary'  and  uncertain,  and  unfair  to  the 
object  to  be  attained,  as  it  may  result  in  devision  and  "nothing 
will  content  me  but  the  whole  of  America."  The  temper  and  char- 
acter of  the  American  will  not  bear  force.  His  descent  from  an 
English  ancestry,  his  forms  of  government,  legislative  assemblies  and 
so  forth,  the  religion  of  the  northern  colonies  "  a  refinement  on  the 
principles  of  resistence  ' '  the  freedom  of  the  Southerner  regarded  as 
a  privilege,  the  education  and  profusion  of  her  lawyers,  whom  the 
study  renders  "  acute,  ready  in  defence,  full  of  resource,"  and  lastly 
their  remoteness  which  weakens  government,  all  these  have  caused 
"  the  fierce  spirit  of  liberty  to  grow  up." 

Burke  went  on  to  prove  that  there  were  but  three  ways  of 
proceeding  relative  to  this  "stubborn  spirit  which  prevails  in 
3'our  colonies.  First  to  change  the  spirit  as  inconvenient  by 
removing  causes.  Or  second,  to  prosecute  it  as  criminal.  Or 
again,  to  comply  with  it  as  necessary.  The  first.... is  the  most 
systematic ....  but  attended  with  great  difficulties. ..  .the  temper 
and  character  which  prevail  in  our  colonies  are,  I  am  afraid,  un- 
alterable by  any  human  act.    The  second  mode  under  consideration 
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seems  too  big  for  my  ideas  of  jurisprudence,  I  do  not  know  the 
method  of  drawing  up  an  indictment  against  a  whole  people.  .  If 
then  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  this  spirit  of  American  liberty  be 
for  the  greater  part  or  rather  entirely  impractical  :  if  the  ideas  of 
criminal  prosecution  be  inapplicable,  or  if  applied,  are  in  the  highest 
degree  inexpedient,  what  may  yet  remain  ?  No  way  is  open  but 
the  third  and  last,  to  comply  with  the  American  spirit  as  necessary, 
or,  if  you  please,  submit  to  a  necessary  evil.  If  we  adopt  this 
mode . .  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  our  concession  we  must  look  at 
their  complaint.  The}^  complain  that  they  are  taxed  in  a  parliament 
where  they  are  not  represented.  If  you  mean  to  satisfj*  them  at  all, 
you  must  satisfy  them  with  regard  to  this  complaint ...  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  right  of  taxation ....  The 
question  is  not  whether  3'ou  have  a  right  to  make  your  people  mis- 
erable but  whether  it  is  not  your  interest  to  make  them  happy  .  .  • 
My  idea  is  therefore  to  admit  the  people  of  our  colonies  into  an 
interest  in  the  constitution. .  . .  You  will  now  imagine. .  that  I  am  on 
the  point  of  proposing  to  you  a  scheme  for  a  representation  of  the 
colonies  in  the  Parliament..  The  thing  in  this  mode  I  do  not 
know  to  be  possible .  .  If  we  can  not  give  the  principal,  let  us  find  a 
substitute. .  My  resolutions  therefore  mean  to  establish  the  equity 
and  justice  of  a  taxation  of  America  by  grant,  not  by  imposition." 
(46) 

Burke   then   formulated  his  remaining  remarks   into  six    much 
amplified  statements  which  are  in  brief  ; 

First — that  the  colonies  had  not  been  represented. 

Second — that  some  of  the  taxes  imposed  upon  them  had  been 

burdensome. 
Third — that  there  had  as  yet  been  no  method  found  for  their 

representation. 
Fourth — that   they   each  had  within  themselves  a  representative 

body . 
Fifth — that  the  above  mentioned  bodieshad  several  times  granted 

assistance  to  "  His  Majesty's  ser\'ice. .  and  that  their  right 

to  grant  had  been  acknowledged  by  Parliament." 
Sixth — that  this   above  method   of  contributing  has  been  much 

more  agreeable  to  the  colonies  than  the  former  way  of  raising 

fixed  taxes. 

(46)    Burke  Works,  Vol.  Ill,  also  Redpath  Tracts  1775  (First  Edition). 
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He  then  proposed  to  repeal  certain  acts  which  by  the  second 
resolution  above  were  burdens.  When  his  motion  was  voted  upon, 
however,  it  was  defeated  by  192  votes.   (47) 

At  this  time  according  to  some  accounts  of  the  political  parties 
and  their  differences,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Rockingham  party 
of  which  Burke  was  the  spokesman,  should  unite  with  that  of  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne  but  "  his  (Burke's)  hatred  of  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
bume  was  at  least  equal  to  that  which  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  might 
have  to  him.  "(48)  This  little  passage  may  be  partly  accounted 
for,  when  we  consider  the  views  of  L,ord  Shelburne  on  the  American 
question. 

In  a  work  published  first  in  1776,  at  the  ver3'  time  of  these  dis- 
cussions, by  a  Presbyterian  divine,  Richard  Price,  there  appeared 
the  following  noteworthy  phrases  ;  "  Had  we  like  a  liberal  and  wise 
people,  rejoiced  to  see  a  multitude  of  free  states  branching  forth 
from  ourselves,  all  enjoying  independent  legislatures  similar  to  our 
own.  Had  we  been  an  umpire  in  their  differences,  an  aid  to  them 
in  improving  their  own  free  government,  and  their  common  bulwark 
against  the  assault  of  foreign  enemies,  .with  their  increase  our  strength 
would  have  increased.  .  and  in  union  with  our  colonies.  .  (we  might ) 
have  been  more  than  a  match  for  every  enemy."  His  remedy  for 
the  condition  in  which  England,  by  not  doing  all  these  things,  had 
found  herself ,  was  the  plan  by  Lord  Shelburne,  proposed,  "  In  1772 
after  the  war  had  begun."  His  points  are,  "  meet  the  Colonies  on 
their  own  ground,  i.e.,  the  last  petition  of  Congress.  Suspend  hos- 
tilities. Repeal  all  distressing  acts.  Leave  all  others  to  a  temperate 
revisal.  Acknowledge  the  debt  of  England  as  that  of  every  indiv- 
idual part,  provided  that  their  contributions  and  the  sinking  fund 
be  applied  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  the  paying  off  of  this  debt,  with 
the  hope  that  ultimately,  with  this  extra  assistance,  it  may  be  paid 
off  entirely."  The  result  of  this  would  be  the  lessening  of  taxes,  a 
consequent  reduction  of  manufacturer's  prices,  so  that  "  every  con- 
tributing part  might  feel  the  returning  benefit. ' '  (49)  Here  we  have 
the  opposing  views  of  two  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders  at  almost 
the  same  time,  on  the  same  subject  and  for  practicalh-  the  same  ob- 
ject, the  retaining  of  the  colonies. 

In  referring  to  this  pamphlet  by  Richard  Price,  it  may  be  noted 

(47)    .\nniial  Register  XVII!. 

(4S)    Recollections  of  the  Reit'n  of  Georfe  III,  John  N'icholls  (1822). 

(49)    Redpath  Tracts  177S  Vol.  Ill, 
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that  a  reply  to  his  statements,  by  an  American,  anonymous,  appear- 
ed not  long  afterwards  in  a  weekly  of  the  time,  denying  his  claims 
and  ridiculing  his  prophesies  ;   "  The  pretended  principles  which  he 
affects  to  lay  down  with  a  parade  of  precision  are  neither  conclusive 
nor  practicable,  .authority  and  tyranny,  obedience  and  slavery,  are 
with  him  convertible  terms."     In  speaking  of  this  article,  it  is  only 
fair  to  note  that  the  author  is   as  strong  a  partizan  of  the   British 
claim,  from  an  American  view-point,  as  is  Price  of  the   American 
from  a  British.  (50) 

On  the  side  of  the  colonists  of  America,  we  find  a  scheme,  not 
much  uoticed,  by  one  who  later  became  a  well  known  figure  in 
Canadian  history.     In  the  earl}'  seventies,   Chief  Justice  William 
Smith,  then  residing  in  New  York,  put  forward  a  plan  for  the  union 
of  all  the  colonies,  friendly  to  the  idea.     It  was  not  intended  to 
emancipate  the  assemblies,  but  "  there  should  be  a  Lord  Lieutenant 
as  in  Ireland  appointed  by  the  Crown,  or  the   House  of  Commons 
and  a  council  of  at  least  24  members,  consisting  of  deputies  chosen 
by  their  respective  Assemblies,  to  meet  at  the  central  province  of 
New  York  as  the  Parliament  of  North  America."     To  this  body  it 
was  proposed  to  make  all  the  royal  requisitions  for  aids,  and  they 
were  to  have  authority  to  grant  for  all,  to  settle  the  quotas  for  each, 
leaving  the  ways  and  means  to  their  separate  consideration,  unless 
in  case  of  default         ' '  The  number  of  members  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  comparative  weight  and  abilities  of  the  colonies  they  represent 
viz  : — 

Two  Floridas,  Rhode  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Georgia,  each  5 
New  Hampshire,  Marj-land,  North  Carolina,  and  Quebec  each  7 
South  Carolina  and  New  Jersey,  each     -------     11 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Connecticut,  each     -     -     -     12 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  each       --------     15 

. .  to  be  increased  when  the  colonies  become  more  populous  and 
desire  it.  The  Crown  retains  its  ancient  negative,  the  British  Par- 
liament its  legislative  supremacy  in  all  cases  relative  to  life  and 
liberty,  and  to  property  except  in  the  matter  of  taxation  for  the 
general  aids,  or  for  immediate  support  of  the  American  govern- 
ment. "(51) 

About  this  time  there  appeared  the  celebrated  book  of  Adam 
Smith,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  1776,  in  which,  under  '  Colonies'  he 

(50)  Dumfries  Weekly,  September  1770. 

(51)  Sketch  of  Smith  iu  Morgan's  Celebrated  Canadians  (London,  1852). 
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^vrites,  "  The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  insists  upon  taxing  the 
colonies,  they  refused  to  be  taxed  by  a  parliament  in  which  the\' 
are  not  represented. .  If  then  to  each  colonj'  which  should  detach 
itself  from  the  general  confederacy  Great  Britain  should  allow  such 
a  number  of  representatives,  as  suited  the  proportion  of  what  it  con- 
tributed to  the  public  revenue  of  the  empire,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  subjected  to  the  same  taxes  and  in  compensation  admitted  to 
the  same  freedom  of  trade  with  its  fellow  subjects  at  home ;  the 
number  of  its  representatives  to  be  augmented  as  the  proportion 
might  augment  .a  new  method  of  acquiring  importance  would  be 
presented  to  the  leading  men  of  each  colony.  "(52) 

In  1784:  they  are  two  schemes  which  will  bear  examination. 
The  first  of  these,  that  of  Pierre  du  Calvet,  "  ancieu  juge  de  paix 
de  la  ville  de  Montreal,"  who  wrote  in  a  small  volume  entitled, 
"  Appel  a  la  justice  del'etat,"  a  letter  to  Canadians  in  which  he 
gives  a  plan  for  the  reform  of  the  present  situation.  A  brief  extract 
follows.   (53) 

"  Cinquieme  Article  de  la  re'forme..  La  nomination  de  six 
"  membres,  pour  representer  le  Canada  dans  le  Se'nat  Britannique  ; 
"  trois  pour  le  district  de  Quebec,  et  trois  pour  le  district  de 
"  Montre'al . .  . .  Je  n'ignore  pas  que  I'opulence  distribue'e  par  la 
"  fortune- .  dans  les  premieres  classes  meme  de  nos  citoyens  du 
"  Canada  ne  nous  mettrait  pas  dans  les  mains  des  sujets  faits  pour 
"  repre'senter  avec  e'clat  et  une  dignite  exte'rieure  une  province  telle 
"  que  la  notre,  dans  le  Senat  Britannique.  II  faudrait  done  relever 
"  leur  impuissauce . .  par  des  mises  impose'es  sur  toutes  les  classes 
"des  citoyens  ...Cette  preparation  de  defense,  en  notre  faveur, 
"  suffirait  seule  d'avance  pour  e'touffer  dans  le  principe  I'occasion, 
"  et  la  ne'cessite'.  M.  le  Gouvemeur,  qui  saurait  que  nous  comp- 
"  tons  a  Londres  des  representants  au  Senat,  pour  y  defendre  nos 
"  droits,  ne  ferait  guere  tente  de  les  attaquer,  c'est-a-dire  de  lutter 
"  contre  plus  fort  que  lui."  He  also  advocated  national  naturaliz- 
ation of  Canadians  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  British 
Empire. 

In  the  same  j'ear,  owing  to  the  comparitive  ignorance  of  the 
British  people  as  to  their  Canadian  possessions,  particularly  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  also  because  of  the  recent  influx  of  settlers  to  this  region 
from  the  revolted  colonies.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  sent  a  party  under  the 

(52)  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  reprint  fron>  Ist  Edition,  1776. 

(53)  Dominion  Archives,  Du  Calvet,  "  .\ppel  i  la  Justice,"  (London,  17S4). 
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command  of  Col.  Robert  Morse  to  survey  the  country  and  report  ou 
the  •'  further  growth  and  securing  of  the  colony."  In  his  report  we 
find  a  most  interesting  paragraph.  It  is  unique  in  its  suggestion 
for  a  central  seat  of  government.  "As  in  the  course  of  this  report, 
my  mind  has  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  ideas  of  uniting  these 
provinces  (Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick)  with  Canada  to  the 
advantage  of  both  countries,  and  that  by  establishing  the  same  laws, 
inducing  a  constant  intercourse  and  mutual  interest,  a  great  coun- 
try may  yet  be  raised  up  in  America  ;  to  facilitate  which,  it  maj'  be 
found  proper  to  establish  a  seat  of  general  government  and  protect- 
ion :  and  for  this  end  it  has  occured  to  me  that  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton  is  very  favourably  situated.  It  is  a  promontory,  standing 
as  it  were  between  the  three  provinces,  and  happily  situated  for 
communicating  with  the  several  parts  of  all  three,  besides  being  the 
most  safe  and  sound  land  for  ships  to  make,  coming  from  Europe. 
It  is  likewise  contiguous  to  Newfoundland,  and  may  be  said  to  lie  in 
the  centre  of  all  that  remains  to  Great  Britain  upon  the  American 
continent.-  And  as  nothing  can  save  these  remains  but  a  good  and 
wise  government,  so  the  employing  of  an  able  man  to  preside  over 
the  whole  seems  to  be  the  most  probable,  if  not  the  only  scheme. 
A  man  of  integrity  with  ability,  and  a  comprehensive  understanding 
to  discover  the  resources  and  interests  of  the  several  parts  and  unite 
and  apply  them  for  the  good  of  the  whole  to  one  great  and  useful 
end.  These  provinces  are  not  only  capable  of  supplying  the  wants 
of  our  West  Indian  colonies,  but  by  proper  encouragement,  wise 
regulations  and  a  good  government,  may  be  made  a  formidable 
rival  to  the  American  States.  It  is  a  great  countr\'  and  from  the 
description  given,  possesses  as  manj'  natural  advantages  as  any  in 
America.  In  respect  to  fishing,  infinitely  superior,  and  in  point  of 
lumber  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  is  inferior  to  none.  It 
wants  inhabitants  and  these  may  be  drawn  from  the  American 
states.  Persons  who  have  not  forgotten  the  excellencies  of  our 
constitution  and  government,  who  are  tired  of  the  anarchy  of  their 
own,  may  be  easily  drawn  away.  Many  have  already  solicited  to  be 
received,  nor  is  it  altogether  without  hope  that  the  revolted 
provinces,  having  constantly  before  their  ej'es  written  in  the  most 
indelible  characters,  the  happiness  arising  from  free  systematic 
government,  may  be  disposed,  after  fruitless  efforts  of  their  own,  to 
return  to  that  connection  wherein  thej-  found,  and  perhaps  wherein 
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only  the}' can  find,  true  libertN-  and  union. "(54)  The  influx  of 
Loyalists  referred  to  above  was  a  loss  to  the  colonies  that  drove 
them  out,  and  a  decided  gain  to  those  which  received  them.  Many 
noted  men  in  Canada  to-day  are  descended  from  these  faithful 
adherents  of  the  British  Crown,  and  several  of  them  aided  in  the 
making  of  Canadian  historj^  themselves.  Among  the  well  known 
names  is  that  of  Chief  Justice  Smith,  of  Quebec,  a  New  York 
loyalist,  whose  earlier  plan  we  have  already  touched  on.  (55)  His 
later  scheme  was  for  the  government  of  the  remaining  colonies.  In 
a  letter  to  Lord  Dorchester  dated  February  5th,  1790,  he  says  : . . 
"  Mr.  Greville's  plan  will  most  assuredly  lay  a  foundation  for  two 
spacious,  populous,  and  flourishing  provinces,  and  for  more  to  grow 
out  of  them  ;  and  compose  at  no  remote  period,  a  mass  of  power 
very  worthy  of  immediate  attention.  I  miss  in  it  however  the 
expected  establishment  to  put  what  remains  to  Great  Britain  of  her 
Antient  Dominions  in  North  America  under  one  general  direction, 
for  the  united  interests  and  safety  of  everj^  branch  of  the  Empire.  . 
To  be  better  understood  by  your  Lordship,  I  beg  leave  to  put  a  paper 
under  this  cover  in  the  form  of  an  addition  to  the  recent  proposed 
bill,  partly  suggested  by  the  necessity  of  something  to  give  a  real 
and  useful  significence  to  Your  Lordship's  nominal  command  of 
more  provinces  that  this .... 

Proposed  additons  to  the  nciv  Canada  bill  for  a  General  Govern- 
tnent  and  to  provide  still  more  effectively  for  the  government,  safety, 
and  prosperity  of  all  His  Majesty's  Dominions  in  North  America, 
and  firmly  to  unite  the  several  branches  of  the  Empire. 

Be  it  also  enacted  bj'  the  same  authority  that  there  shall  be 
(with  a  Governor  General),  a  Legislative  Council,  and  a  General 
Assembly,  for  all  His  Majesty's  Dominions,  and  theprovinces  where- 
of the  same  do  now  or  may  hereafter  consist,  in  the  parts  of 
America  to  the  Southward  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  in  those  seas  to  the 
Northward  of  the  Bermuda  or  Somers  Islands  ;  and  that  his 
Majesty,  His  Heirs  and  Successors,  shall  have  power  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  said  Legislative  Council  and  General 
Assembly  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  welfare,  and  good  govern- 
ment of  all  or  any  of  the  said  provinces  or  dominions.  And  that 
such  laws  being  passed  .     and  assented  to  by  his  Majesty,  etc.,  or 

(54)  Dominion  Archives— Report — IS87. 

(55)  See  plans  of  Note  51. 
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in  his  name  by  the  person  appointed  as  Governor  General  .  . .  shall 
be  valid  and  binding  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  dominion  or 
such  parts  thereof  as  shall  for  that  purpose  be  expressed. 

And  be  in  enacted  by  the  same ....  that  the  legislative  Council 
may  be  composed  of  at  least . .  members  from  each  of  the  said  prov- 
inces to  be  appointed  as  His  Majesty  shall  direct,  and  who  shall 
hold  their  several  places  in  the  said  council  for  life,  subject  never- 
theless to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are.. annexed  to  the  trust 
and  station  of  a  member. 

And  be  it  enacted  that  such  a  General  Assembh'  shall  be  com- 
posed of  such  persons  as  may  be  elected  by  the  majority'  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  the  Province  for  which  they  serve. .  .  .And 
be  it  also  enacted  that  to  give  any  acts  of  the  said  Governor  Gener- 
al, Legislative  Council,  and  General  Assembly  the  force  and  author- 
ity of  a  law,  the  same  shall  have  been  assented  to  in  the  said 
Legislative  Council  by  a  majority  of  the  voices  forming  a  house 
of  council  according  to  His  Majesty's  appointment  thereof  and 
shall  have  been  assented  to  in  the  said  General  Assembly  by  such 
and  so  many  voices  as  will  make  it  an  act  of  the  majority  of  the 
Provinces,  having  right  to  be  represented  in  the  said  General  Assem- 
bly, and  it  shall  be  a  House  of  General  Assembly  as  often  as  there 
shall  be  assembled  one  or  more  members  duly  elected  by  each  of  the 
assemblies  of  the  said  Provinces,  or  of  the  greater  number  of  such 
provinces.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  same  authority  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majest}-. ...  to  authorize  and  direct  his  Gov- 
ernor General, ...  .in  His  Majesty's  name,  and  bj-  an  instrument 
under  the  great  seal ....  to  summon ,  and  call  together,  such  General 
Assembly  in  such  a  manner  as  His  Majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  signify 
and  command.  And  .  .  .the  Governor  General,  under  such  instruc- 
tions as  he  may  have  received,  may  assemble  the  said  Legislative 
Council  and  General  Assembly  where,  and  prorogue  and  dissolve 
them  when  and  as  often  as  he  shall  judge  necessary.  Provided,  always 
. .  that  they  shall  be  called  together  once  at  least  every  two  years 
and  have  the  right  of  sitting  seven  j'ears  from  the  Teste,  unless  they 
be  sooner  dissolved,  by  the  same  authority  aforementioned.  But  no 
member  of  either  shall  be  permitted  to  sit  or  vote  until  he  shall 
have  taken  the  oath  as  hereinbefore  directed.  And  be  it  also  enact- 
ed.. ..that  whenever  any  Bill  which  has  been  passed  by  the  said 
Legislative  Council  and  General  Assembly  shall  be  presented  for 


His  Majest3''s  assent,  to  the  Governor  General. .  .  .it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  such  Governor  General,.,  at  his  discretion,  subject 
nevertheless  to  such  instrctions  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  receive 
from  His  Majesty,  either  to  declare  His  Majesty's  assent  to  such 
Bill,  or  that  he  reserves  the  said  Bill  until  His  Majesty's  pleasure 
shall  be  signified,  thereon,  or  that  he  withholds  such  assent.  .And 
no  Bill  to  be  presented  and  not  assented  to  in  the  manner  aforesaid 
shall  have  the  force  of  law.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  .  that  noth- 
ing contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  His  Majesty 
from  appointing,  erecting,  and  constituting  such  general  and  execu- 
tive council  as  he  may  judge  proper,  for  the  said  provinces  and 
dominions  in  general,  and  an  y  other  ofiBce  in  his  Royal  Judgment 
and  discretion  requisite  for  the  said  general  government,  or  from 
nominating  and  appointing  thereto  from  time  to  time  such  persons 
as  he  shall  think  fit  to  compose  the  same  executive  council,  or  to 
execute  such  offices  ;  or  from  removing  therefrom  any  person  or 
persons  whom  he  shall  think  fit  to  remove. 

■  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty  to  give  authority  to  his 
said  Governor  General,  on  his  arrival  in  either  of  the  provinces 
within  his  commission,  to  assume  all  authority  and  to  perform  all 
the  duties  and  functions  which  the  Lieutenant  Governor  thereof 
might  exercise  and  perform,  and  the  power  of  such  Lieutenant 
Governor  shall  be  suspended  and  so  continue  during  the  time  of  the 
Governor  General  being  in  the  same  province,  and  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  his  Majesty  to  give  to  the  said  Governor  General  for  the  time 
being,  although  absent  in  some  other  province  of  his  general  govern- 
ment, authority  respecting  anj^  act  of  the  Provinces,  of  such  a 
nature  and  tendency  as  his  Majesty  may  see  cause  by  his  Royal 
instruction  to  describe,  to  suspend  the  execution  of  such  act  until 
His  Majesty's  pleasure  shall  be  signified  respecting  the  same.  To 
which  end  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  administering  the 
Government  in  each  province  subject  to  the  Governor  General's 
authority,  to  transmit  to  him  a  copy  of  every  bill  to  which  he  has 
assented,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  enactment  of  the  same  into  a 
law,  and  shall  upon  the  suspension  thereof  by  the  Governor 
General  immediately  cause  the  same  to  be  made  known  by  proclam- 
ation under  the  great  seal  of  his  province  in  the  manner  most 
■effectual  for  making  the  same  universally  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  same  province,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern. 

£ 
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And  be  it  further  enacted  that  nothing  in  this  act. .  .  .contained 
shall  be  interpreted  to  derogate  from  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown  for  the  due  exercise  of  the  Roj^al  and  Executive 
authority  over  any  or  all  of  the  said  provinces,  or  to  derogate  from 
the  legislative  Sovereignty  and  Supremacy  of  the  Crown  and 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  acts  of  Legislation  of  either 
of  the  said  provinces  as  well  as  the  Acts  of  the  Governor  General 
and  Legislative  Council,  and  General  Assembly  so  made,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Royal  disallowance  as  exercised  heretofore,  respecting 
the  laws  of  any  of  the  British  provinces  ;  and  the  said  Dominions  and 
all  the  Provinces  into  which  they  may  be  divided  hereafter  shall 
continue  and  remain  to  be  governed  by  the  Crown  and  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  as  the  supreme  legislature  of  the  whole  British 
Empire.  "(56) 

From  this  date  until  1810  there  was  but  little  attempt  to 
alter  the  relations  between  England  and  America.  The  states- 
men of  Great  Britain  were  busy  with  home  affairs,  and  those 
of  Canada  with  the  new  system  of  government  given  them  by  the 
Constitutional  Act  of  1791.  A  scheme  of  union  seems  to  have  been 
formulated  by  Richard  John  Uniacke  of  Nova  Scotia,  about  the 
year  1800,  but  the  document  itself,  although  referred  to  in  one  or 
two  later  works  cannot  be  found,  (57)  hence  it  must  be  omitted. 
In  1814,  Chief  Justice  Sewell,  son-in-law  of  William  Smith,  already 
mentioned,  drew  up  a  plan  of  union  and  representation  which  he 
afterwards  printed  and  circulated  among  his  friends,  but  no  copy 
could  be  supplied  for  insertion  in  this  thesis. (58) 

The  next  document  that  bears  on  this  subject  is  a  "  plan  for  a 
Legislative  Union  of  the  British  Provinces  in  North  America,"  by 
Chief  Justice  Sewell  and  Beverley  Robinson.  This  is  in  three 
parts.  The  first  is  an  extract  from  a  paper  entitled  "  Memoirs  on 
the  means  of  promoting  the  joint  interests  of  the  Mother  Countrj' 
and  her  North  American  Colonies."  This  begins  with  a  brief 
review  of  the  state  of  the  colonies  since  their  settlement,  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  the  French  were  as  loyal  as  the  English  and  that  it  was 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  to  keep  their  people 
loyal  to  England,  as  the  United  States  were  not  likely  to  treat  them 

as   well    as  did  their  present  rulers "  On  the  efforts  of  the 

inhabitants  of  the  provinces  for  their  defence,  in  case  of  invasion 

(56)  Efi:erton  .and  Urant,  Canarliari  Constitutional  Development  110-111. 

(57)  Mentioned  \ij-  Taylor,  185",  also  McGee,  1S07 

(5S)  Some  Sewell  material  has  been  found  in  the  Dominion  Archives  since  the  writinj^  of  the 
above. 
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by  America,  the  utmost  reliance  may  therefore  be  placed  ;  but  the 
disproportion  between  the  means  of  attack  and  the  means  of  defence 
is  so  great  as  to  call  imperiously  for  ever}-  means  to  augment  the 
latter.  Under  these  circumstauces  it  appears  necessan,-  to  adopt  a 
course  which  will  tend  to  consolidate  the  interests  and  strengfth  of 
the  province.  ..  because  no  hope  of  effectual  resistance  can  be 
entertained  unless  the  strength  of  the  province  collectively  can  be 
wielded  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  defence.  .  .  .  and  it  cannot  be 
done  unless  the  colonial  provisions  have  reference  to  them  as  a 
whole  .  .  .  There  are  at  present  in  America  five  provinces,  Lower 
Canada,  Upper  Canada,  Xova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  These  are  assimilated  to  the  legislature  of  the 
mother  country,  and  are  independent  in  all  that  relates  to  her, 
except  commerce  and  religion.  The  Imperial  Government  therefore, 
although  it  is  bound  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  provinces, 
manifestly  has  not  the  means  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  avail  herself 
of  their  own  resources.  A  legislative  union  of  the  several  provinces 
would  in  a  great  degree  obviate  this  evil  and  consolidate  the  interests 
and  strength  of  the  provinces  .  It  must  of  course  be  a  more  eas)-  task 
to  conduct  one  (assembh' )  than ....  five.  The  members  of  these  five 
amount  collectivelj'  to  nearly  two  hundred,  whose  majority  is  one 
hundred  and  one :  but  if  a  united  representation  was  limited  to 
thirt}^  this  majorit}'  would  be  reduced  to  sixteen.  In  a  general  united 
parliament  the  representation  of  anj'  single  province  would  not 
constitute  a  majoritj''  and  therefore  no  mere  local  prejudice  and 
and  attachments  would  be  ser\'ed,  and  the  interests  of  the  empire 
and  the  provinces  be  considered  as  a  whole.  The  officers  of  the 
executive  in  each  pro^-iuce.  .would  feel  themselves  secure  from  the 
attacks  of  the  democratic  members  of  the  provincial  legislatures., 
and  thus,  would  not  hesitate  to  do  their  dutj'  and  the  strength  of 
the  Imperial  government  would  be  materiall}'  increased.  One  code 
of  military  laws  would  per^-ade  the  whole  union  and  a  physical  force 
of  all  the  provinces,  being  thus  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
Viceroy  or  Governor-General,  might  be  wielded  for  putting  down 
domestic  insurrections  or  repelling  foreign  invasion . .  which  of  itself 
is  distinctly  advantageous  to  all  the  provinces..  .  It  is  not 
proposed  to  annihilate  anj-  of  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown. 
Each  province  is  to  be  left  in  the  charge  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  the  executive  department  of  each  province  is  to  be  continued." 
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A  furtlier  extract  from  the  same  source  states  that  the  "Legisla- 
tive Union  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces  is  founded  on 
the  following  principles  :  I  propose  to  leave  the  several  legislatures 
of  the  five  provinces  as  they  stand  at  present,  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor constituting  the  third  branch  ;  but  I  propose  to  leave  them 
power  only  to  enact  laws  for  the  welfare  and  good  government  of 
the  Provinces  severally,  and  in  matters  which  are  purely  local.  I 
propose  also  to  constitute  an  United  Provincial  Parliament,  the 
lower  house,  to  be  formed  by  a  delegation  of  members  from  each  of 
the  Assemblies  in  the  five  provinces,  selected  by  themselves ;  the 
Upper  House  by  a  selection  of  members  from  the  legislative  council 
of  each  province,  summoned  by  writ  under  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  British  Provinces,  and  the  hand  of  the  Governor-General. 
The  Governor-General  is  the  third  branch  ;  and  to  this  superior 
Provincial  Legislature  I  propose  to  give  power  to  make  laws  for  the 
welfare  and  good  government  of  the  United  British  Provinces,  in 
all  matters  of  general  interest,  in  reference  to  the  United  British 
Provinces,  collectively  considered,  and  to  the  mother  country." 
After  this  we  have  particulars  designating  the  powers  of  the  United 
Provincial  Parliament,  in  religion,  commerce,  taxation,  defence,  all 
much  expanded.  "It  might  happen  that  some  of  the  provinces 
should  conceive  that  the  United  Provincial  Parliament  had  assumed 
a  jurisdiction  of  power  which  was  not  legallj^  vested  in  it.  I  pro- 
pose in  all  instances,  .declared  to  be  the  case  by  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Legislative  Council,  and  Assembly  of 
any  one  of  the  United  British  Provinces,  such  statute  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  delegates  shall  be.  .to  the  lower  house — five 
from  each  province,  to  the  upper  three  from  each  provinces.  "(59) 

Next  follows  the  plan  proposed  by  Sewell  and  Robinson,  in  the 
beginning  of  which  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  proposed 
union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  are  rehearsed. .  "there  is  a  remedy 
within  the  power  of  Parliament  for  all  these  perplexities  in  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  which  is  indeed  connected  with  so  much 
more  extended  views  of  Colonial  policy,  that,  if  upon  careful 
examination  it  shall  be  thought  unwise  in  itself,  certainly  no 
circumstances  of  temporary  embarrassment  merely  affecting  the 
Canadas  would  justify  a  resort  to  it.     At  the  same  time  it  must  be 

(59)    Colonial  Office  Record,  Dominion  Archives, 


granted  that  if  the  reasons  to  be  urged   in  its  support  are  such  as 
make  it  probable  that  they  will  at  any  time  hereafter  prevail  with 
His   Majesty's  government,  the  assurance   that  it  will  in   the  most 
unexceptional    manner    obviate    everj'    perplexity    attending    the 
Canadas,  recommends  it  most  strongly  to  the  immediate  attention. 
The  measure  alluded  to  is  the  uniting  of  the  British  North  America 
provinces  into  one  grand  confederacj'.     It  has  of  late  years  been 
suggested  in  various  shapes  from  different  quarters,  but   to  be  able 
to  form  any  opinion  of  the  probable  consequences  it  is  necessary  to 
propose  the  heads  of  the  plan.     There  are  five  provinces,  each  verj' 
similarly  constituted.     These  might  be  united  into  a   confederacy 
of   provinces,  to  be  called  the  United  Provinces  of   British  North 
America,  or  erected  into  a  kingdom  and  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment   of    a    Viceroy ;    the   executive   government   and   the   local 
legislatures  of  the  diiferent  provinces  remaining  as  they  are,  except 
that  the  functions  of  the  latter  would  necessarily  be  confined  to 
objects  purely  local.     A  legislature  might  be  constituted  for  the 
United  Provinces  to  meet  annually  at  Quebec  as  being  unquestion- 
ably the  most  convenient  and  proper  place  for  that  purpose,  and 
consequently  for  the  seat  of  the  Vice-Regal  government.     It  might 
be  thus  composed : — The   Legislative  Council  of  three  members  of 
the  legislative  Council  of  each  province,  delegated  bj'  their  respective 
governors.     The  Assembly  of  members  from 

Lower  Canada  -         -         -         -         -         -         -         12 

Upper  Canada  -------10 

Nova  Scotia      -------10 

New  Brunswick  ------         10 

Prince  Edward  I.      -         -         -         -         -         -  (> 

Newfoundland  might  also  be  admitted  with  a  representation  of  6. 
This  would  give  a   total  of  54,  but  as  Newfoundland  has   not   a 
representative  assembly,  a  special  provision  would  be  necessarj-. 

The  representatives  might  be  chosen  by  members  of  assemblies 
from  their  own  body  or  by  the  people  for  this  purpose.      If  (in  time) 
those  members  would  not  compose  a  body  sufficienth^  popular,  they 
might  be  increased,    preserving  the   proportion.      The   legislative 
body  so  constituted,  it  would  be  well  to  call,  in  express  terms,  the 
Parliament,   that  they  may  feel   the    propriety  of  abiding   by  the 
constitutional  usages  of  the  English  Parliament. .  .  .It  should  have 

the   power   of   making   laws,  (under   the   same  restrictions  as  the 
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provincial  legislatures  are  at  present  subject  to)  for  regulating  the 
trade  of  the  several  colonies  with  each  other,  with  the  British 
dominions  in  general,  and  with  foreign  countries  ;  upon  all  questions 
of  revenues  that  may  arise  between  any  two  colonies ;  for  the 
defence  of  the  provinces  against  foreign  enemies,  by  proper  regu- 
lation of  the  militia  ;  also  for  securing  them  against  any  seditious 
attempts  by  preserving  the  public  tranquility.  The  power  of  enact- 
ing any  laws  regarding  religion,  or  affecting  any  religious  sect  might 
also  be  confined  to  the  United  Parliament. 

To  the  legislatures  of  each  province  might  still  be  left  the  regu- 
lation of  all  such  matters  as  are  purely  local,  and  affect  only  its  own 
good  government,  with  the  power  to  impose  assessments  for  parochial 
purposes     but  not  to  control  or  tax  imports  or  exports. 

The  power  of  inpeaching  public  officers  of  the  provinces  might 
be  given  to  the  upper  house  of  this  United  Parliament,  and  confined 
expressly  to  them,  bj'  which  means  the  provinces  would  have  a 
tribunal  more  easily  accessible  than  the  Privy  Council  of  England 
....  It  might  also  deserve  consideration  whether  it  would  not  be 
beneficial  to  constitute  the  same  bodj'  an  intermediate  court  of 
appeal . 

Much  care  would  be  required  in  adjusting  the  fiscal  arrangements 
that  would  be  necessary  to  comport  with  this  union  ;  on  the  first 
impression  the  course  might  be  that  the  accounts  of  receipts  and 
payments  should  be  furnished  by  each  province  to  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Provinces,  that  the  Crown  reserves  raised  in  the 
several  provinces  should  continue  to  be  appropriated  as  heretofore, 
and  that  each  province  might  charge  the  revenue  received  within 
itself,  from  duties  on  foreign  imports,  with  the  amount  necessarj'  to 
maintain  its  civil  list  provided  the  same  be  settled  by  a  permanent 
act.  The  balance  only  of  such  revenue  to  be  appropriated  bj-  the 
joint  parliament.  Leaving  this  as  a  very  hasty  and  imperfect 
attempt  to  define  the  objects  and  the  powers  of  the  proposed  par- 
liament, it  is  to  be  considered  how.  this  union  of  the  provinces,  or 
rather  (taking  the  more  respectable  suggestion)  their  erection  into 
a  kingdom  of  British  North  America,  or  of  New  Albion,  would 
probably  be  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces.  Also  the 
advantages  that  may  be  obtained  from  it,  the  possible  evils  and 
inconveniences  .  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  any  objection  could 
be  reasonablj'  entertained  against  such  a  measure     the  tendency 
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and  the  apparent  design  of  it  would  be  most  flattering  to  all  the 
colonies.  It  would  elevate  them  into  an  important  and  really 
integral  part  of  the  empire.  The  ititerests  of  each  would  come  into 
competition  in  the  United  Parliament  upon  equal  terms,  and  all 
would  be  subject  to  an  immediate  control  which  might  be  conven- 
iently exercised  without  injustice  either  in  fact  or  in  appearance  to 
any .  In  their  own  internal  economy  each  province  would  be  left  to 
itself  and  enjoy  its  accustomed  facilities  of  legislation ... .  The 
advantages  that  might  be  expected  .  are .  obvious,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  certain.  First,  if  adopted,  or  even  if  avowed  to  be 
under  consideration  at  the  present  moment,  it  would  most  effectualh- 
set  at  rest  the  inquietude  of  the  French  population,  and  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  anti-unionists  part}'  (HO)  in  both  the  Canadas, 
while  it  would  as  effectuallj'  silence  the  importunities  of  those  who 
are  urging  a  measure  of  which  it  is  to  be  feared  they  take  a  ver}- 
partial  view,  and  of  which  the  consequences  might  be  at  once  per- 
plexing to  the  government,  ver>'  injurious  to  one  province,  and 
productive  of  no  good  to  the  other.  If  the  French  Canadian 
influence  in  the  Assemblj^  of  Lower  Canada  may  be  justly  charged 
with  having  been  the  cause  of  much  public  evil  in  that  colony,  that 
would  certainly  cease,  on  His  Majesty's  Government  having  to  deal 
with  an  Assembly  subject  to  no  local  influence  or  national  prejudice  ; 
The  mutual  claims  of  the  two  Canadas,  with  respect  to  revenue  and 
commerce,  growing  out  of  their  relative  geographical  positions,  could 
be  very  conveniently  settled  in  such  a  bod}'  with  every  advantage 
of  free  discussion  by  the  representatives  of  each  province.  These 
good  efi'ects  must  follow  the  proposed  union ;  but  there  are  others 
which  it.  seems  reasonable  to  anticipate.  The  four  continental 
provinces,  though  not  compactly  situated,  are  not  disjoined,  and 
their  peculiar  situation  seemed  to  call  for  a  union  :  they  have  a 
common  interest  and  are  exposed  to  a  common  danger.  .It  is  there- 
fore unquestionable  that  at  this  moment  a  proper  spirit  and  feeling 
prevades  the  whole  this  spirit  and  this  feeling  could  not,  it  is 
believed,  but  be  strengthened  and  preserved  by  making  these 
provinces  actually  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Against  these 
and  other  advantages  that  may  be  expected,  must  be  set  not  only 
the  probable  but  also  the  possible  evils  and  inconveniences  of  the 
neasure.     It  may  be  admitted  that  the  Provinces  have  been  hitherto 

(60)    This  is  also  referred  to  in  Christies  Historj  of  Lower  Canada,  1791-1S41  (Queliec,  1849,  p.  3S6.) 
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firm  in  their  allegiance,  .still  unquestionably,  after  what  has 
happened  in  the  other  colonies,  an  Englishman  is  entitled,  in  his 
estimates  of  future  prospects,  to  set  out  of  view  all  ties  of  gratitude 
and  allegiance  and  to  consider  the  course  into  which  the  interests  of 
the  colonies  may  lead  them  ;  and  not  that  to  which  their  duty  should 
bind  them,  as  the  line  of  conduct  they  are  most  likely  to  pursue. 
This  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  may  be  regarded  by  the  colonies 
as  unjust,  or  at  least  ungenerous,  but  perhaps  it  is  the  only  safe  one. 
It  Taa.y  therefore  be  objected  to  this  measure  that  it  would  give  the 
colonies  the  means  of  acting  in  concert  against  the  mother  country, 
and  afford  the  same  additional  facilit}'  of  throwing  ofif  their 
allegiance,  upon  anj'  unfortunate  disagreement,  as  of  preser\-ing  it  as 
long  as  they  maj' choose  to  remain  attached  to  Great  Britain.  There 
is  weight  enough  in  this  objection  to  entitle  it  to  very  serious  con- 
sideration. It  must  be  taken  into  account  however  that  the  colonies 
of  the  present  daj'  have  no  longer  that  pretence  for  impatience 
which  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  revolt  of  the  American 
Colonies.  Their  connection  with  Great  Britain  is  productive  of 
unmixed  advantages.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  they  could 
gain  b}'  a  change  in  their  situation.  As  independent  states  the 
whole  charge  of  their  defence  must  devolve  upon  themselves, 
whereas  now  they  are  protected  by  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Great 
Britain.  But  the  least  examination  of  their  position  shows  that 
they  could  never  hope  to  subsist  or  maintain  themselves  as  inde- 
pendent states,  because  they  could  never  protect  their  commerce. 
The  outlet  to  the  Ocean  from  both  the  Canadas  is  bj-  one  channel, 
which  the  navy  of  anj'  foreign  power  would  be  sufiBcient  to  obstruct 
.  Indeed  all  the  colonies  in  question  are  so  situated  so  to  leave  them 
no  rational  hope  of  preserving  their  independance  by  their  own 
strength  ...  It  appears  to  be  the  most  reasonable  anticipation  that 
the  union  of  all  these  provinces  under  one  legislature  instead  of 
endangering,  would  bind  more  closely  the  allegiance  of  the  whole. 
To  the  influence  of  the  particular  government  of  each  province, 
that  of  the  general  government  would  be  added,  .and  it  is  not  an 
immaterial  consideration  that  with  respect  to  Newfoundland  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  it  appears  next  to  impossible  that  any 
imaginable  change  of  circumstances  could  make  it  their  interest  to 
detach  themselves  from  the  British  Empire.  Allowing  the  objection 
stated  to  be  one  of  weight,  it  may  be  said  on  the  other  hand  that  it 
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is  ail  ungenerous  polic}'  which  would  seek  to  hold  countries  in 
subjection  by  repressing  their  energies,  .and  that  security  of  honour 
and  strength  to  the  Empire  and  the  colonies  would  be  found-  in 
drawing  more  closely  the  ties  which  connect  them,  by  allowing  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Provinces  to  be  represented  in  the  British 
Parliament  by  one  or  two  members,  who  should  have  power  to 
propose  and  discuss  measures  but  not  to  vote — or  to  vote  only  on 
matters  immediately  affecting  the  colonies. — Perhaps  it  would  not 
be  found  impracticable  to  group  the  colonial  possessions  into  six 
or  seven  confederacies,  according  to  situation,  and  to  allow  to  each 
of  these  a  representative  in  Parliament.  This  actual  consolidation 
of  the  British  Empire  would  be  at  least  a  grand  measure  of  national 
policy,  and  b}'  allowing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  remote 
possessions  of  the  Crown,  an  opportunity  of  making  known  their 
wants,  it  would  make  make  them  feel  themselves  a  part  rather  than 
dependencies  of  the  Empire."  (61) 

In  the  same  volume  is  found  "Remarks  on  this  Plan"  a 
pamphlet  from  the  opposite  point  of  view,  by  James  (afterwards 
Sir  James)  Stuart.  He  criticises"  the  plan  as  being  much  the  same 
as  Franklin's,  which  had  not  been  acted  upon,  and.  .  "it  is  now  pro- 
posed that  a  similar  plan  should  be  acted  upon  under  very  different 
circumstances,  and  with  reference  to  very  different  objects.  This 
plan  is  called  a  '  legislative  union  '  but  it  is  plain  from  the 
explanations  given,  that  a  federative  union  is  contemplated.. 
The  present  local  legislatures  are  to  be  permitted  to  subsist  and  a 
general  legislature.  .  ..established  for  regulating  certain  public 
concerns  common  to  all  the  several  provinces.  On  this  proposition 
two  questions  occur.  First,  whether  the  present  state  and  condition 
of  the  British  North  colonies  are  such  as  to  require  a  federative 
union  of  them  on  any  terms?  Second,  whether  a  federative  union 
among  these  colonies  would  supersede  tbe  necessity  of  the  proposed 
Union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  under  one  legislature  ?" 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  prove  that  by  estimates  of  population 
and  territory  the  two  islands  were  too  unimportant  to  be  separate  prov- 
inces and  hence  the  only  members  to  be  added  to  the  Canadas  would 
be  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  to  which  the  two  islands  would 
be  annexed.  But . .  "between  the  Canadas  and  New  Brunswick  there 
is  absolutely  no  intercourse, . .  they  have  no  exchangeable  commo- 

(Gl>  Canadian  Fjunphlets  relative  to  change  of  Governnieiit — Douii[iion  Archives,  Sewell  and 
Robinson,  1824.  F 
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dities  iulmitliiig  of  any  trade  between  them  Ijy  sea.  .Nova  Scotia  is 
remote,  only  accessible  from  Canada  by  land  through  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  keeps  up  a  small  trade  with  Lower  Canada  in  productions 
of  the  West  Indies  Between  Lower  Canada  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  there  is  hardly  any  communication  whatever, . .  some  trade 
between  that  province  and  Newfoundland  has  been  maintained  by 
the  exportation  of  flour  and  biscuit  to  the  latter . .  " 

He  also  takes  up  the  proposed  duties  of  the  legislature  and  proves 
that  more  are  necessary.  He  considers  that  "no  useful  or  legitimate 
purpose  (can)  be  answered  by  a  general  union  at  this  time  of  the 
British  Provinces."  He  follows  this  line  of  argument  all  through, 
winding  up  with  "It  would  have  been  well  if  the  authors  of  the 
Plan  of  General  Union,  in  opposition  to  that  of  a  union  of  the 
Canadas,  before  exerting  their  influence  adversely  to  the  latter,  had 
considered  what  prospect  there  could  be  of  improving  the  resources 
and  strength  of  the  Canadas,  and  rendering  them  capable  of  resist- 
ing a  foreign  enemy,  under  a  sj'stem  tending  to  alienate  so  impor- 
tant a  part  of  the  population  from  the  government  and  to  prevent 
its  increase  It  is  plain  that  the  evils  would  not  be  counteracted  by 
a  proposed  general  union,  as  the  power  of  the  general  government 
could  not  exert  itself  on  any  of  the  causes  that  now  produce  those 
evils  Upon  the  whole,  a  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  subject, 
it  is  presumed,  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  General  Union  of 
the  British  Provinces  would  not  at  this  time  be  expedient,  but 
prematurely  adopted,  and  that  such  a  measure  if  resorted  to,  would 
not  in  any  way  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  union  of  the 
Canadas  under  one  legislature  ;  but  on  the  contrary'  the  latter 
measure  ought  to  be  considered  as  preliminary  to  the  former.  "((i2) 

John  Strachan,  Bishop  of  Upper  Canada,  published  in  London 
this  same  3'ear,  "Observations  on  the  policy  of  a  General  Union." 
In  it  he  says;  "The  policy  of  such  a  measure  had  frequently 
engaged  my  attention  before  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
was  projected  ;  but  since  that  has  been  in  agitation,  I  have  (exam- 
ined) it  more  minutely,  and  it  certainly  appears  to  me  that  even,' 
argument  that  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  partial  union  applies 
with  much  more  force  to  the  general  union,  and  that  the  probabilitj' 
of  its  success  is  much  better  "founded."     He  comments  upon  the 

(62)    Dominion  Archives.     Colonial  Office  Records  Canada  Q.  164  Pt.  U,  pajje  323  et  seqq. 
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scheme  given  already,  of  Chief  Justice  Sewell,  aud  finds  only  one 
faultinit,  i.e.,  "it  is  too  confined  in  its  views  .  too  small  a  number  of 
members  for  the  general  legislature  to  enable  it  to  assume  that  dig- 
nified position  which  it  ought  to  maintain."  Bishop  Strachan  is 
evidently  unaware  that  the  scheme  referred  to  is  the  joint  work  of 
Sewell  and  Robinson,  and  he  incloses  an  outline  scheme,  apparently 
of  more  recent  origin,  by  J.  B.  Robinson,  which  has  been  sent  to  him. 
This  sketch  for  a  constitution  for  British  North  America  is,  in  the 
main,  as  follows  ; 

"The  legislative  power  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a 
general  assembh-  or  parliament  of  the  British  Provinces  of  North 
America,  consisting  of  the  Governor  General,  .a  Legislative  Council 
and  House  of  Asseinblj^  The  Legislative  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  members  to  be  chosen  by  the  Governor,  Lieut. -Govern or,  or 
person  administering  the  government  of  the  several  provinces — 
from  their  respective  legislative  councils,  and  to  continue  for  a  like 
period  as  the  members  of  the  house  of  assembly. 

The  house  of  assembly  shall  be  composed  of.  members  chosen 
by  the  provincial  assemblies  from  among  their  own  members  during 
the  first  week  of  the  first  session  of  each  parliament  and  to  continue 
four  3-ears,  or  the  same  time  as  the  interior  or  provincial  legislatures. 
The  general  legislature  or  parliament  shall  have  power  to  : 

(1)  To  levy  taxes,  duties,  imports  and  excises,  and  collect  them. 

(2)  To  paj'  debts  and  provide  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
different  provinces. 

(3)  To  establish  uniform  commercial  regulations  between  the 
different  provinces  and  between  them  and  foreign  countries, 
provided  the  same  be  not  repugnant  to  Great  Britain. 

(4)  To  establish  uniform  laws  ot  bankruptcy  throughout  all 
the  provinces. 

(5)  To  determine  all  disputes  on  questions  of  revenue  that  may 
arise  between  the  provinces. 

(6)  To  regulate  the  navigation  of  rivers  and  lakes  common 
to  two  or  more  provinces,  or  common  to  any  province  or 
provinces  and  a  foreign  power. 

(7)  To  open  internal  communication  for  the  general  advantage, 
such  as  roads,  canals,  etc. 

(8)  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  laws,  to 
suppress  insurrections,  to  repel  invasion,  aud  to  adopt  and 
establish  a  uniform  system  of  militia  laws. 
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The  general  legislature  shall  not  have  power  to  tax  any  articles 
exported  from  any  colony  ;  nor  shall  any  preference  be  given  by 
any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  province 
or  those  of  another  ;  nor  shall  the  vessels  of  one  province  pay  dutie.-; 
in  another. 

All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  :  but  the  Legislative  Council  may  propose  or  concur  with 
amendments  as  in  other  bills. 

There  shall  be  a  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  take  cog^iisance  of 
causes  respecting  the  breach  of  the  union  laws,  and  controvercies 
between  the  inhabitants  and  foreigners. 

There  shall  likewise  be  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  provincial 
courts  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  All  papers  and  proceedings  to 
be  in  the  English  language,  not  onh'  in  the  superior  but  in  the 
inferior  provincial  courts. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  province  to  the 
public  acts,  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  other  provinces. 

The  inhabitants  of  each  province  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  provinces. 
A  person  charged  in  any  one  province  with  treason,  felony  or 
other  crime  who  shall  flee  from  justice  and  be  found  in  any  other 
province,  shall  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  colony 
from  which  he  has  fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be  removed  into  the  pro- 
vince having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime." 

Several  other  powers  such  as  emitting  bills  of  credit,  impeach- 
ment, passing  laws,  imposing  duties,  etc.  are  then  mentioned  as  also 
conferrable  upon  the  general  parliament. 

The  advantages  of  this  scheme,  according  to  its  author,  are  . 
"a  community  of  interest  and  of  feeling  The  number  of  members 
being  comparatively  few  could  be  easily  managed,  and  being  com- 
posed of  the  most  intelligent  members  of  all  the  colonies,  a  more 
liberal  policy  would  be  adopted  in  their  proceedings  than  could  be 
expected  from  the  provincial  legislatures. 

A  seat  in  the  legislative  council  or  assemblj'  would  become  a 
very  great  object  of  ambition.  The  superior  legislature  would 
naturally  be  attached  to  the  parent  state  as  a  link  of  connection,  and 
being  composed  of  eminent  men,  their  good  sense  and  future  hopes 
would  induce  them  to  value  this  source  of  their  prosperity  and 
future  prospects.  This  union  would  become  a  great  barrier 
against  the  United  States.  < 
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In  regard  to  Lower  Canada,  the  feelings  and  apprehensions 
which  at  present  distract  its  peace  would  gradually  subside  without 
any  disagreeable  struggle.  The  Union  would  preserve  inviolable 
the  interests  of  each,  and  adopt  a  uniform  rule  for  all,  in  their 
intercourse  with  foreign  powers.  The  connection  between  the 
North  American  colonies  and  the  West  Indies  would  soon  become 
more  intimate.  ..  On  the  other  hand  it  might  be  said  that  the 
general  legislature  might  become  the  focus  of  rebellion,  and  give 
unity  and  consistency'  to  any  attempt  against  the  parent  state . . 
This  appears  to  me  far  from  probable  .  If  such  were  confined  to  one 
province . .  then  the  general  legislature  could  judge  them  impartially  ; 
if  the  misunderstanding  were  general  the  Imperial  Government 
would  attend  to  a  representation  from  so  responsible  a  body.  But 
it  might  be  apprehended  that  such  a  government  might  connect 
itself  as  an  ally  to  the  United  States. .  .  This  general  government, 
like  any  other,  would  look  after  its  own  interests  and  attend  to 
the  continuance  of  its  power,  which  would  be  best  promoted  by 
remaining  faithful.  .  Difficulties  between  the  general  government 
and  the  provincial  can  produce  little  effect,  the  interests  at  issue 
will  undergo  a  liberal  discussion  in  the  general  parliament,  and, 
as  its  members  are  sent  by  the  different  colonies,  they  will  be  jealous 
of  their  rights  and  privileges.  .It  maj-  be  said  that  the  general  union 
meets  not  the  principal  difficulty,  which  is  to  make  the  French  of 
Lower  Canada  gradually  English  and  to  give  the  English 
population  a  just  share  of  political  power.  A  short  enactment 
ordering  the  law  proceedings  in  the  Legislature  and  in  the  Courts 
of  Justice  of  Lower  Canada  to  be  in  the  English  language,  and 
in  no  other,  would  produce  these  advantages  much  sooner  than 
by  simply  uniting  the  two  provinces  .  If  the  great  William  Pitt 
considered  the  constitution  which  is  conferred  upon  Canada  one 
of  the  glories  of  his  life,  what  glor\'  may  be  expected  to  rebound 
to  the  statesmen  who  give  a  free  constitution  to  all  British 
North  America,  by  consolidating  the  colonies  into  one  territor\' 
or  kingdom,  exalt  them  to  a  nation,  acting  in  unitj-  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  Empire  and  thus  preventing  forever 
the  sad  consequences  that  might  arise  from  a  rival  power  getting 
possession  of  their  shores."     (63) 

(63)    Colonial  Office  Papers,  Canada.    Strachan,  with  Kobinson  enclosure.     Dominion  Archives. 
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At  the  close  of  this  volume  of  the  M.  S.  S.  in  the  Canadian  Ar- 
chives there  appears  a  plan  which  has  never  been  printed,  bearing 
the  signature,  "F.  F."  It  is  entitled,  "A  short  review  of  a  plan  for 
uniting  the  provinces  of  North  America  under  a  congress  or  general 
legislature. ' '  The  plan  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  there  is  too  much 
democracy  in  the  provincial  assemblies  and  a  want  of  a  sufficient 
counterpoise  on  the  side  of  the  several  governments.  To  remedy 
these  evils  it  is  proposed  to  institute  a  general  or  congressional 
assembh'  to  be  composed  of  a  smaller  number  of  representatives, 
and  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  crowu  bj'  transferring  to  the 
Govemor-in-chief  all  the  patronage,  which  is  at  present  exercised 
by  the  several  heads  of  the  provinces. . .  "Upon  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  various  objections  made  by  the  inhabitants  against  a 
union  of  the  two  Canadas,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  not  one 
which  may  not  be  applied  to  the  legislative  union  of  the  American 
colonies,  and  a  number  of  new  arguments .  will  be  found.  .Suppose 
that  the  advantages  enjo)-ed  by  the  colonies  are  superior  to  those  of 
independence ..  the  colonies  may  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion 
upon  comparative  estimates  of  the  states  of  freedom  and  dependence 
will  it  thus  be  prudent  to  prepare  the  way  by  creating  a  congress 
similar  in  form  and  function  to  that  of  the  Republic,  and  thus 
habituating  the  colonists  to  a  mode  of  government  which  is  already 
sufficiently  seducing  to  that  great  body  of  people  which  make  every 
state?  As  a  general  question,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  proposed 
union  of  the  Provinces  of  North  America  under  one  congress  or 
central  legislature, would  accelerate  their  political  growth  and  power, 
and  in  a  probable  event  of  any  difference  with  the  parent  country 
would  occasion  their  loss  to  the  British  Crown. "(6-t) 

The  British  Constitutional  Society  of  Montreal  in  1830  published 
as  their  rallying  word  the  "Maintenance  of  the  union  with  the 
mother  country',"  (6.t  i  and  in  1831  Joseph  Hume  iu  the  House  of 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  spoke  on  the  importance  of  Colonial 
interests.  In  regard  to  the  question  then  agitating  the  United 
Kingdom.  "Why  should  not  so  important  a  part  of  the  King's  do- 
mains come  within  reach  of  so  important  a  change?  "His  proposal 
was  to  give  the  colonies  a  partial  representation.  "  Such  an  alter- 
ation would  place  England  in  a  much  better  relative  situation  as 
regards  its  colonies .   a  few  members  from  the  Colonies  would  not 

(64)  Dominion  Archives,  Colonial  Office  Records. 

(65)  Dominion  .\rcbives,  and  McGill  pamphlet  conection. 
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derange  the  proportion  to  an  injurious  degree.     Nineteen  members, 
arranged  in  the  following  way. 

British  India         ------  4 

The  Crown  Colonies     -----  8 

British  America    -         -  -  -  -  -  3 

The  West  Indian  Colonies     -  -  -  -  2 

Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemej'  and  Sark       -  -  1 

These  would  be  quite  su£Bcient. 

His  proposal  provoked  much  discussion  in  the  House,  but 
was  negatived.  ((>6)  The  following  year  there  appeared  quite 
a  substantial  book,  on  "The  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies  to 
representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament."  The  author,  David 
Chisholme,  a  Canadian,  resided  at  Three  Rivers.  He  began  his 
book  with  a  review  of  the  opinions  of  fownall.  Smith,  Grenville 
and  Burke.  Then  followed  an  "  historical  sketch  of  the  beneficial 
consequences  of  national  and  legislative  union,"  treating  the 
idea  of  representation  of  the  colonies  as  a  natural  right.  He 
gave  ample  reasons  also  for  their  constitutional  right  of  repres- 
entation. The  work  is  difficult  to  extract  from,  and  would  welj 
bear  reading  as  an  opinion  of  contemporary  Canadian  feeling 
upon  the  subject  of  Hume's  idea.  (67) 

At  this  time  the  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  colonies  was 
being  impressed  upon  the  people  of  England  in  many  ways.  Poli- 
ticians of  England  were  quoting  trade  figures,  and  preachers  were 
exhorting  the  legislature  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  1776,  by  yielding 
at  least  in  part  to  the  demands  of  the  colonies  for  an  alteration  in 
the  Government.  In  Canada,  both  Upper  and  Lower,  the  cry  for 
a  change  grew  louder  with  each  investigation.  The  House  of 
Assembly  appointed  a  "  Select  Committee  "  to  report  on  the 
Political  State  of  the  two  Canadas,  and  their  report  was  published 
in  1838.  Among  other  proposals  for  a  better  government,  we  find, 
"First  the  repeal  of  the  Constitutional  Act,  second,  .  .a  project  of  a 
more  complex  and  important  character,  viz,  a  legislative  union  of 
all  the  North  American  colonies  .  one  of  the  most  important  advan- 
tages is  the  establishment  of  British  ascendancy  without  any  change 
in  the  principles  of  the  existing  constitution.  .  If  the  whole  of  these 
colonies  were  so  far  united  as  to  be  represented  in  one  legislature, 
they  would  be  enabled  to  increase  and  distribute  their  resources  for 

(66)  Observations  on  the  Riu'hts,  etc.,  Chisholme,  (Three  Rivers,  1S32),  appen. 

(67)  Ibid,  main  subject  matter. 
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tbe  benefit  of  all,  so  that  the  abundance  and  facilities  of  national 
wealth  would  place  them  on  a  level  at  once  with  many  powerful 
nations.  If  this  measure  should  be  considered  as  the  one  to  be 
preferred  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  government  of  these  extensive 
colonies,  the  Imperial  Parliament  should  have  its  attention  drawn 
to  the  necessity  of  considering  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
continue  the  Provincial  Assemblies,  with  powers  limited  to  the 
adoption  of  laws  for  their  local  and  domestic  government  separate 
from  questions  of  trade  and  commerce  and  such  matters  as  must  of 
necessit}'  affect  the  interests  of  all  the  colonies.  In  connection  with 
this  point  your  committee  are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
no  act  of  our  beloved  Queen  would  give  to  her  lo3'al  and  devoted 
subjects  more  grateful  evidence  of  her  desire  to  perpetuate  their 
allegiance  than  incorporating  in  her  royal  title  the  distinct  claim  of 
Sovereignty  over  these    extensive  and  valuable  possessions.  (68) 

In  1838,  as  is  well-known,  John  George  Lambton,  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham, was  sent  out  to  investigate  matters,  which  had  come  to  a 
crisis.  A  large  number  of  letters  and  documents  wTitten  to  him  at 
this  time  have  recentl}'^  come  into  the  possession  of  Canada,  and 
among  them  were  several  references  to  a  union  of  all  the  provinces, 
as  a  solution  of  the  whole  matter.  A  commission  to  Lord  Durham, 
unsigned,  but  bearing  the  endorsement  of  Mr.  Markland,  (Inspector 
General  of  Upper  Canada)  discusses  various  remedies,  among  them 
the  question  of  a  federal  union  of  all  the  North  American  Provinces. 
(69)  "  The  combination  of  so  manj'  provinces  under  one  general 
government  would,  no  doubt,  give  them  might  and  power,  such  as 
must  impress  the  adjoining  nations  with  a  sense  of  their  importance, 
and  create  for  them  a  character  which  would  make  them  known  to 
the  world  at  large.  As  a  whole  it  is  to  be  viewed  with  anticipated 
admiration,  and  one  sees  it  mentally  afar  off,  as  if  hereafter  some 
mighty  destiny  would  be  connected  with  it."  There  are  also  letters 
against  this  form  of  reconstruction,  one  N.  C.  Radiger  writes  from 
London  objecting  strouglj^;  and  several  Montreal  gentlemen,  among 
them  Hon. George  Moffatt,  and  Peter  Badgle\',  in  letters  to  London, 
both  private  and  otherwise,  stated  their  disapproval.  In  August, 
1838,  Adam  Thom,  a  prominent  writer  on  Canadian  political  sub- 
jects, recommended  direct  election  for  the  proposed  legislature  of 

(68)  Canadian  Pamphlets,  McGill  and  Parliamentary  Libraries. 

(69)  Durham  Papers,  I,  1.  Dominion  Archives. 
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the  federated  provinces  of  British  North  America.  In  September 
Cornelius  Little  of  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  wrote  that 
the  people  of  the  Island  would  welcome  a  federal  union  of  the  pro- 
vinces. (70) 

Lord  Durham  himself,  in  his  report,  states,  "But  while  I  am 
myself  convinced  that  such  desirable  ends  would  be  secured  by  the 
Legislative  union  of  the  two  provinces,  I  am  inclined  to  go  further, 
and  enquire  whether  these  objects  would  not  more  surely  be  attained 
by  extending  this  Legislative  Union  over  all  the  British  Provinces 
in  North  America,  it  would  form  a  great  and  powerful  people,  pos- 
sessing the  means  of  securing  good  and  responsible  government  for 
itself  I  believe  that  the  practical  relief  from  undue  interference.  . 
would  strengthen  the  present  bond  of  feeling  and  interests,  (and  give ) 
greater  scope  and  satisfaction  to  the  legitimate  ambition  of  the  most 
active  and  prominent  persons  to  be  found  in  them.  Nor  would  an 
union  of  the  various  provinces  be  less  advantageous  in  facilitating 
a  co-operation  for  various  common  purposes  of  which  the  want  is 
now  very  seriously  felt.  There  is  hardly  a  department  of  the  business 
of  the  government  which  does  not  require,  or  would  not  be  better 
performed,  by  being  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  a  gen- 
eral government. 

And  when  we  consider  the  political  and  commercial  interests 
that  are  common  to  these  provinces,  it  appears  difficult  to  account 
for  their  having  ever  been  divided  into  separate  governments  ...  It 
would  appear  that  everj-  motive  that  has  induced  the  union  of  vari- 
ous Provinces  into  a  single  State  exists  for  the  consolidation  of  these 
colonies  under  a  common  legislature  and  executive.  They  have  the 
same  common  relation  to  the  mother  country,  the  same  relation  to 
foreign  nations  .  .  Their  internal  relations  furnish  quite  as  strong 
motives  for  union.  .  .  But  the  interests  which  are  already  in  common 
between  all  these  provinces  are  small  in  comparison  with  those  which 
the  consequences  of  such  a  union .  .  would  call  into  existence  .  .  " 
Lord  Durham  elaborates  his  plan  in  the  pages  succeeding  this 
account,  (71)  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  it. 

In  1839,  G.  A.  Young,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  the  "  Canadian 
Question"  remarks,  "  We  would  suggest  then  in  the  first  place 
the  union  of  the  two  provinces  and  of  the  representatives  of  the  two 
races  in  the  same  elective  chambers  ; . .  we  would  surround  the  king's 

(7fl)    Durham  Pai)ers,  HI.  1  and  *2.     Dominion  .Archives. 
(71)     Lord  DurlKiin  lleport  P.  220  et  seq.  G 
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representative  with  an  executive  council  chosen  by  the  Crown  and 
dismissable  at  pleasure.  To  such  a  council  we  would  call  all 
persons  who,  from  talents,  station,  and  property  enjoyed.. the 
confidence  of  the  community  in  which  they  lived  :  carefully 
excluding  the  judicial  powers  but  admitting  freeh-  members  of  the 
two  legislative  chambers,  the  heads  of  depts.  and  other  officers  of 
government.  From  this  council  it  might  be  the  prerogative  of  the 
governor  to  summon .  such  a  cabinet  as  he  should  deem  best  cal- 
culated to  assist  him.  and  on  great  emergencies  the  whole  of  its 
members  might  be  convened.  .  We  would  make  the  upper  chamber 
or  legislative  council  elective, . .  not  in  all  respects  resembling  the 
lower  house . .  If  the  lower  sat  for  three  years  or  four,  the  upper 
might  sit  for  six  or  seven;.,  or  might  be  constituted  a  fixed  and 
permanent  body,  notwithstanding  the  dissolution  of  the  lower  house 
by  the  Governor.  To  it  we  would  give  the  much  contested  right  of 
trying  impeachments  referred  by  the  house  of  Assembly,  subject  to 
an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council ...  We  would  also  claim  for  our  North  American 
colonies  that  direct  representation  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  which  their  importance  justly  entitles  them.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  direct  representation  would  be  a  powerful  link  to 
bind  the  colonies  to  the  parent  state  ;  but  we  should  verj'  seriously 
doubt  whether  a  federal  union  of  alf  the  colonies  in  British  America 
would  tend  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  integrity  of  the  Empire. 
We  would  rather  therefore,  consider  the  Government  at  home  as 
the  central  power,  presiding  over  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies;  but  giving  to  our  American  fellow-subjects  a  voice  in  the 
Imperial  Legislature  alid  a  free  sj'stem  of  local  government,  we 
would  at  the  same  time  protect  them  against  the  exercise  of  that 
power  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  their  interests.  (72) 

The  following  years  were  devoted  to  the  formulating  and  passing 
ol  the  Act  of  Union.  Whilst  this  was  in  progress  there  appeared 
in  Montreal  a  pamphlet,  author  unknown,  in  which  a  frantic  appeal 
was  made  to  the  Canadian  people  to  remain  as  thej'  were.  "  Will 
you,  oh  Canadians,  renounce  your  interest  in  a  growing  empire, 
which  even  now  shines  among  the  nations  as  a  full  moon  among  the 
dimmed  stars  ?  Will  you  employ-  a  union  which  hope  and  fear  are 
alternately  cradling  into  a  doubtful  existence,  as  a  wedge  for  rend- 

(72)     London,  1S39  McG:ll  Pamphlets. 
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ing  aside  a  union  which  destiny  and  virtue  have  conspired  to  foster 
into  vigourous  and  enduring  maturity  ?  Remain  as  you  are,  unless 
the  time  proves  ripe  for  uniting  with  the  Lower  Provinces  .  but 
even  then  we  can  hardly  hope  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  our 
neighbours,  along  a  frontier  of  two  thousand  miles. .  Flee  all  temp- 
tations, through  exalting  and  purifying  the  reflection  that  on  your 
fidelitj'  as  a  Ke\-stone  of  England's  colonial  dominions,  depends 
the  salvation  of  an  empire  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  since 
Xoah's  ark  descended  as  sovereign  of  the  green  earth,  from  the 
pinnacles  of  Ararat.''(73)  This  extract  shows  how  excited  the 
people  could  become  over  the  question. 

After  a  lapse  of  five  5'ears  we  find  Major  Warburton,  in  his 
"Hochelaga,"  stating  "I  should  rejoice  to  see  all  the  British 
North  American  possessions,  Newfoundland  included,  united  under 
a  central  colonial  government,  and  represented  is  a  common  legis- 
lature ;  each  however,  retaining  its  own  assembly  for  local  and 
particular  purposes.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  nationalizing 
"England  in  the  New  World,"  as  distinguished  from  America. 
Plans  for  mutual  advantage  and  assistance  .  could  be  more  readily 
and  efficiently  carried  out  .  The  principle  of  goveniment  in  these 
united  provinces  should  be.  .centralized,  a  perfectly  free  legislative 
assembly,  with  a  vigorous  and  judicious  executive  ;  patronage  fairly 
distributed,  and  confined  scrupulously  to  the  people  of  the  country 
and  perfect  independence  of  the  judicial  bench  and  legislative 
council,  be3'ond  the  popular  control  ;  but  at  the  same  time  as  little 
as  possible  under  the  influence  of  the  prerogative.  "(74) 

From  this  time  on  we  can  trace  the  development  of  that  desire 
for  a  federation  of  the  North  American  colonies  which  ultimately 
culminated  in  the  Confederation  of  1867.  It  becomes  stronger  in 
the  case  of  those  who  had  hoped  for  it  in  earlier  years,  and  arouses 
a  corresponding  firmer  opposition  in  those  who  had  feared  it  as  an 
impending  evil.  In  1848,  the  present  Intercolonial  railroad  was 
sur^-ej-ed  by  Wm.  Robertson,  who  wrote  in  his  report.  "If  for  great 
political  objects  it  ever  becomes  necessary  or  advisable  to  unite  all 
the  British  provinces  under  one  government,  then  there  will  be 
formed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  one  powerful  British  State, 
which,  supported  by  the  Imperial  power  of  the  mother  country,  may 
bid  defiance  to  all  the  United  States  of  America . .  The  means  to 

(73)  MontrcJ,  1^1,  "Tree  with  many  trunks"  by  Ararat. 

(74)  Warburton,  Hochelaga,  Vol.  1,  (London,  1846). 
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the  end,  the  first  great  step  to  its  accomplishment  in   the  construc- 
tion of  the  Halifax  and  Quebec  Railroad."  (75) 

In  1849,  J.  A.  Roebuck,  the  ardent  advocate  of  Colonial  liberties 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  published  a  book  entitled  "The 
Colonies  of  England,"  in  which  he  said.  .  I  propose  to  unite  into 
a  federate  system,  the  following  colonies. 

(1)  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton. 

(2)  New  Brunswick. 

(3)  Prince  Edward  Island. 

(4)  Lower  Canada. 

(5)  Upper  Canada. 

(6)  Newfoundland  (if  the  people  so  desire) . 

.  .  These  provinces  must  soon  be  independent  unless  you  take 
steps  of  a  peculiar  and  decided  character.  .  .  .  He  who  seeks  to  form 
a  great  and  comprehensive  plan  by  which  British  North  America 
may  be  rendered  the  seat  in  future  times  of  a  powerful  and  happy 
people,  must  first  carefully  consider  and  accurately  determine  the 
limits  of  the  existing  colonies.  He  must  frame  some  scheme  for 
the  division  into  provinces  of  the  land  and  territory .  .  unappro- 
priated. He  must  also  frame  some  general  plan  of  government 
for  the  existing  colonies  and  provide  for  the  reception  into  the 
federation  of  all  such  future  provinces  as  may  arise  in  British 
North  America.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  this  gov- 
ernment is  a  federal  and  not  a  general  government.  A  general 
government  would  override  all  subordinate  ones,  whereas  if  it  were 
clearly  shown  to  be  a  federal  union,  a  government  created  merely 
to  settle  common  matters,  there  would  be  great  interest  felt  in  its 
f a vour ..  Colonies  have  many  matters  of  joint  interest,  ..  such  for 
example  as  the  regulating  of  the  circulating  medium,  bankruptcy, 
intercommunication,  post  offices.  Amongst  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  federal  government  are  those  of  the  judiciary.  . . 
The  Supreme  Court  among  other  matters  subject  to  it  would  have 
the  following. 

(a)  Disputes  arising  between  the  separate  colonies. 

(b)  All  questions  involving  an  invasion  upon  provincial  rights 
or  invasion  upon  the  rights  of  the  general  government. 

(c)  Impeachment  of  the  Judges  and  other  oiEcers,  preferred 
by  the  provincial  legislatures. 

(d)  Piracy. 

(e)  Treason. 

(7.5)    Canadian  Railway  Reports  (1855-1868)  Dominion  Archives. 
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This  closes  the  description  of  a  federal  government.  (76) 
In  1850,  Henry  Tayloi ,  writing  on  the  present  condition  of  Upper 
Canada  as  regards  her  agriculture,  trade  and  commerce,  stated  : 
"Xow  a  plan  has  been  proposed  for  a  federal  union  of  all  the  North 
American  Colonies;  I .  make  mention  of  a  ven,-  important  advance 
in  their  condition,  which.  .1  advocated  in  a  work  eight  years  since. 
(This  pamphlet  was  not  available)  a  proposal  to  obtain  a  represen- 
tation of  each  of  the  North  American  Colonies  in  the  Imperial 
House  of  Commons,  by  a  certain  number  of  representatives  chosen 
for  that  purpose  by  each  colonial  legislature  .  .  as  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  suppose  it  was  intended  to  have  all  the  local  interests  of 
the  various  colonies  to  be  represented  in  one  General  Assembly,  we 
must  conclude  the  intention  is  to  leave  to  each  colony  its  own  local 
legislature  it  appears  to  me  that  this  United  Congressional  Assem- 
bh"  would  be  rendered  of  much  greater  utility  to  the  interests  of  all 
these  colonies  were  they  deputed  to  meet  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  There,  on  any  question  relating  to  the  interests  of  the 
Colonies,  they  would  meet  in  Committees  on  the  subject  and,  the 
question  being  decided  .  a  report  would  be  made  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  its  final  decision.  By  this  mode  a  federal  representa- 
tion might  be  effected  in  the  heart  of  the  British  Parliament."  He 
then  forms  a  scheme  for  local  legislatures,  much  the  same  as  have 
been  advanced  heretofore. (77) 

The  next  year,  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  a  motion  was  brought 
in  by  Hon.  Mr.  Merritt,  that  the  British  North  American  provinces 
be  authorized  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  call  a  convention  of 
elected  representatives  from  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 
"To  take  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  B.  N.  A.  provinces 
into  consideration,  and  to  frame  such  a  constitution  for  their  future 
government  as  in  their  judgment  will  best  promote  the  general 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  and  welfare  of  the  respective  Colonies." 
This  motion  was  negatived,  (7-51)  (78)  The  time  for  federation  was 
not  yet  ripe  although  the  subject  was  interesting  more  of  the  general 
public  every  year.  "The  British  Colonist,"  a  paper  of  the  time 
published  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  by  H.  P.  Sherwood,  in 

(76)  The  rest  of  the  book  being  upon  subjects  not  of  interest  to  this  scheme. 

Canadian  Library  of  Parliament.    Canadian  Pamphlets 

J.  A.  Roebuck  "  The  Colonies  of  England  "  (London,  1S49). 

(77)  Parliament  Library.    Canadian  Pamphlets.     11.  Taylor  (Toronto,  ISoO) 

(78)  Journals  of  the  Lejjislative  .Assembly,  185  L 
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which  he  wrote,    "I  beg  leave,  .to  propose     a  scheme  for  a  Federa- 
tive Union  of  all  the  B.  X.  A.  colonies,  by  means  of  which  a  more 
satisfactory  ..political  condition  may  be  expected.     I  would.. sug- 
gest that  a  definite  and  explicit  constitution  for  a  federal  government 
be  prepared  by  the  British  Government  and  given  to  us  under  the 
sanction  and  authority  of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  which, 
however,  should  be  submitted  to  the  Provinces  respectively  for  their 
adoption .  .  the  result  of  such  a  union   will  in  my   opinion  be  the 
permanent   establishment    of    British    ascendency    throughout    the 
whole  of  Her  Majesty's  North  American  possessions.  .  (Here  follows 
the    proposal   for   the   incorporation   of   Canadian    sov'g'ty  in    the 
Royal  title,  as  given  in  full  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
(79)  of  which  Sherwood  was  chairman)    .The  Federal  Government 
should  consist  of  the  Vice-Roy  and  two  chambers,  both  of  which 
should  be  elected.     The  Legislature  thus  constituted  should  have 
power  to  legislate  on  all  questions  connected  with  public  domain, 
trade,  commerce,  postal  arrangements,  public  canals,  and  railroads 
running  through  more  than  one  province,  .and  all  such  matters  as 
concern  the   interests  of  more  than  one  or  of  all  the  provinces.    . .  A 
constitution  must  be  granted  to  each  of  the  Provinces  comprising 
the  federation     Each  to  have  a  legislature  consisting  of  a  Governor 
.  .  and  of  two  chambers   .  to  be  both  elective.    Each  provincial  legis- 
lature to  exercise  powers  limited  to  the  adoption  of  laws  for  their 
local  or  domestic  governments .  .  The  constitution  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  Supreme  Court.  .Upon 
the  proposed  federation     the  union  of  the  two  Canadas  should  at 
once  be  dissolved  and  those  provinces  restored  to  the  same  position 
as     they  held  before,  .   except   .it  be  thought  prudent  so  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  Upper  Canada,  as  to  include  in  it  the  Eastern 
Townships   of    Eower  Canada,    ..almost  entirely   British.       There 
follows    the    plan    in  great  elaboration    of    detail  in    a     series     of 
thirty-five  divisions  which  are  too  long  to  be  given  here.  (80) 

In  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  1853  we  find  that  two  townships 
united  to  ask  the  Legislature  for  a  Union  of  the  British  North 
American  provinces.  No  notice  was  apparently  taken  of  this. 
(81) 

(79)    Above  note  (6S). 

(50)  Archives  Sherwood  (Toronto,  1S51)  puh'd  .is  pamphlet  Federative  union  of  B.  X.  A.  Colonies 

(51)  Journals  of  the  LeL'isIative  Assembly,  1S53. 
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A  maritime  opinion  on  the  subject  is  found  in  a  pamphlet  by  P. 
S.  Hamilton,  who  says  "  . .  a  brief  summary  of  the  reasons  why  this 
idea  of  union  has  taken  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the  British  American 
mind,  is  to  be  found  in  the  relation  which  the  North  American 
colonies  bear  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Among  the  natives  of  these 
provinces  there  is  that  craving  after  nationality  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  minds  of  a  free  people.. The  peculiar  situation  of  the 
British  Americans  makes  them  feel  this  want  in  an  unusual  degree. 
Situated  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  thej-  are 
ince.ssanth'  tantalized  bj^  the  might  and  glorj' of  these,  two.  ..A 
union  of  the  North  American  colonies  would  remove  the  causes  of 
discontent  and  smother  the  faction  spirit  among  the  colonists,  .it 
would  satisfy  the  cravings  of  national  ambition.  .  There  are  innu- 
merable points  of  detail  in  which  the  want  of  union  seriously  retards 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  Provinces  .Let  a  Legislative  Union  of 
the  provinces  take  place  and  all  the  evils  alluded  to  .  terminate 
immediateh-.  .  We  are  considering  the  question  of  a  union  of  the 
B.  N.  A.  provinces  and  the  great  object  of  that  union  would  not  be 
attained  unless  everj'  part  of  B.N.  A.  particularh'  the  continental 
portions  participated  in  it  .  "  Hamilton  too  elaborates  his  scheme. 
In  the  following  year  he  continues  the  subject  in  another  pamphlet. 
"By  a  mere  act  of  a  legislative  union  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick, 
Xova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  a  nation  will  be  founded, 
comprising  a  territorj'  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain, France, 
and  Ital}',  combined,  and  quite  capable  of  sustaining  as  dense  a 
population.  ..Newfoundland  is  now  nearer  to  Canada,  for  all 
practical  purposes  than  Ireland  was  to  England  in  1800,  and  might 
also  come  into  the  arrangement  Between  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  lies  a  tract  more  extensive  than  the  whole  of  the 
organized  provinces  to  the  eastward,  and  possessing  agricultural 
resources  superior  to  theirs.  It  is  watered  bj'  manj-  magnificent 
river;;,  Along  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  is  also  found  the 
easist  and  most  direct,  if  not  the  only  practicable  railway  route 
across  the  North  American  continent.  .  .  Westward  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  again  we  have  another  immense  territory'  greater  in 
extent  than  that  watered  by  the  Saskatchewan  and  its  tributaries. . 
In  rear  of  all  these  stretching  to  the  Arctic,  there  lies  a  still  greater 
expanse  of  country. .  (abounding)  in  valuable  resources. 

To  bring  these  immense  territories  under  one  vigorous  local  gov- 
ernment, to  extend  over  them  an  active  population,  animated  by  a 
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spirit  of  nationality. . ;  would  be  the  result  of  a  union  of  the  colonies. 
To  adopt  such  a  measure  would  be  to  found  an  empire,  which  with 
its  vast  territory,  might  soon  sway  the  destinies  of  the  New  World 
and  become  the  right  arm  of  that  power  which  even  now  is  the 
greatest  on  earth.  A  legislative  union  of  the  North  American 
colonies  and  Newfoundland . .  the  magnitude  of  the  results  which 
would  spring  from  it  are  incalculable.  "(82) 

In  the  next  few  years  the  subject  of  reconstruction  is  met 
with  in  various  writings,  Taj'lor,  in  1S57  readvances  his  scheme  of 
imperial  representation,  in  a  very  long  article  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  from  Pownall  down.  In  1858,  the  speeches  of 
such  well  known  men  as  A.  T.  Gait,  and  D'Arcy  M'Gee  contained 
mentions  of  it  ;  as  may  be  noted  bj-  reference  to  M 'Gee's  later  col- 
lection of  such  speeches.  (S3)  Joseph  Howe,  of  maritime  province 
fame,  was  also  connected  with  the  movement.  In  several  of  his  let- 
ters there  are  references  to  the  idea,  from  the  time  of  his  letter  to 
Lord  John  Russell  in  1846.  J.  C.  Tache  too  published  a  small  book 
on  the  subject,  and  went  into  details  both  historical  and  statistical, 
in  regard  to  his  plan,  and  its  justification.  In  Chap.  XVII,  "  Pro- 
jets  de  Confederation",  we  find  these  words  :  "  Nous  remarquerons 
de  suite  que  I'un  et  I'autre  des  e'crivaius  dont  il  est  question  n'ont 
pas  elargi  la  question  jusqu'aux  limites,  qu'elle  doit  atteindre :  bien 
au  contraire,  ils  I'ont  renfermee  dans  les  bornes  des  inte'rets  mate- 
riels  et  imme'diats,  et  ne  I'ont  considere'equ'au  point  de  vueexclusif 
de  I'interet  de  I'Angleterre."  His  ideas  on  the  subject  however 
seem  best  summed  up  in  the  review  with  which  he  concludes  the 
book  ;  ' '  Mettant  de  cote  toute  idee  de  batir  sur  des  utopies  un  pacte 
federal  nouveau,  nous  avons  tout  simplement  e'tudies  les  constitu- 
tions de  I'Angleterre,  et  des  Etats  Unis,  dont  le  fonctionnement  est 
parfaitement  connu  de  nos  populations,  poirr  emprunter  de  I'une  et 
de  I'autre,  avec  les  modifications  indiquees  par  les  circonstances, 
les  dispositions  capable  de  repondre  a  nos  besoins.  .Un  pacte  federal 
reposerait  sur  le  principe  de  la  delegation  perpetuelle  et  inalterable 
des  pouvoirs  des  gouvemements  se'pares  des  provinces,  au  gouveme- 
ment  general  dans  la  mesure  d'attributions  distinctes  etablies  en 
vertu  d'une  constitution  ecrite.  le  gouvernement  federal  serait  com- 
pose d'un  Gouvemeur,  Chef  d'Exe'cutif ,  d'un  Senat,  et  d'une  Assem- 
blee.      Le  gouvemeur  serait  nomme  par  le  metropole,  tenu  irrespon- 

(82)    (Halifax,  1S56,)  P.  S.  Hamilton. 

(S3)    Speeches,  etc.,  chieflv  relatins  to  British  .American  Union,  (1SS5). 
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sable,  gouvernaiit  par,  et  de  I'avis  de  ministres  respoiisables.  L,e 
Seiiat  serait  e'lu  par  le  peuple  des  provinces,  ou  fiar  les  legislatures 
separees  eu  nombre  egal  pour  chaque  province.  L,'assemblee  serait 
elue  directement  par  le  peuple,  et  le  nombre  de  ses  membres  serait 
etabli  en  raison  de  la  population.  Les  gouvernements  locaux 
seraient  composes  d'un  President,  uu  Conseil  Legislatif,  et  un  corps 
le'gislatif.    (84) 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  (His  late 
Majesty  King  Edward  VII.)  to  Canada,  an  address  was  delivered 
at  Halifax,  containing  the  following  suggestive  words  ;  "  When  a 
federative  constitution,  such  as  that  lately  accorded  to  New  Zealand 
dividing  the  whole  United  Colonies  into  a  number  of  provinces  each 
with  an  elected  Superintendent  and  Council  to  administer  and  legis- 
late upon  certain  defined  and  exclusively  local  affairs,  the  whole 
being  subordinate  to  the  Vice- Roy  appointed  b}'  the  Crown,  or  here- 
ditary in  a  branch  of  the  Royal  family,  and  a  metropolitan  parlia- 
ment of  two  houses,  to  deal  with  all  matters  of  general  interest,  and 
to  possess  the  powers  of  exercising  a  general  supervision  over  the 
local  legislatures,  .so  as  to  harmonize  their  action,  was  bestowed 
upon  these  provinces,  it  would  seem  to  combine  the  greatest  degree 
of  security  with  the  greatest  unanimit}'  upon  all  matters  of  impor- 
tance, affecting  the  whole  of  the  United  Colony.   (85) 

To  fill  in  the  gap  of  the  next  few  years  the  comprehensive  words 
seem  these  ;  "  The  war  in  the  United  States,  however,  and  Trent 
affairs  of  1861-2,  put  an  end  to  all  vacillation  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  Government ;  and  from  the  Prince  to  the  Peasant . .  but  one 
policy  for  the  future  was  to  prevail.  British  America  was  to  be  con- 
solidated, to  be  put  in  a  position  to  receive  as  little  from  the  British 
Government  as  was  possit)le,  with  an  allegiance  that  was  voluntary 
and  a  connection  that  was  almost  nominal  Union  received  an 
astronishing  impulse  events  moved  ou  with  starting  rapidity,  what 
up  to  18C1  had  been  the  shadowy  outline  of  a  patriot's  broad  con- 
ception, or  the  enthusiast's  dream,  suddenly  sprang  into  tangible 
creation."   (86) 

The  history  of  the  Charlottetown  Convention  and  its  successor 
that  of  Quebec,  is  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  Canada.     In  1864  the 

(84)  J.  C.  Tache,  Projets  de  ConfL-d^ration,  (Quebec,  1858,)  Dominion  Archives. 

(85)  Address,  Halifa.\,  1^60,  Library'  of  Parliament,  Canada. 

(86)  J.  H.  Gray.  Confederation  of  Canada,  (Toronto,  1872). 
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Maritime  Provinces  met  in  convention  at  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  to  consider  the  plan  of  a  Maritime  Union  ;  to  them 
certain  members  of  the  Canadian  Government  deputed  by  the  Go- 
vernor General,  came  with  a  proposal  of  a  still  broader  union  com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  British  North  American  provinces.  The 
time  was  ripe,  the  proposal  was  considered,  and  an  adjournment 
made  to  Quebec,  there  further  toconsider  the  new  idea.  On  October 
tenth  the  Quebec  meeting  began,  with  almost  altogether  the  same 
delegates  as  the  earlier  one.  It  was  soon  decided  that  a  Federa' 
Union  was  to  be  prefen"ed  to  a  legislative  one,  on  account  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  countn,'.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  a  docu- 
ment of  seventy-two  resolutions,  signed  by  the  delegates,  and  sent 
forthwith  to  Her  Majsstj''s  Government,  bj^  the  Governor  General. 
They  received  the  approbal  of  Great  Britain  in  December  of  the  same 
year.  Two  points  alone  came  in  for  critisism,  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  as  to  pardons,  and  the  constitution  of  the  upper  house  or 
legislative  council  ;  the  diflBculty  with  the  latter  being — "whether, 
if  the  members  be  appointed  for  life,  and  their  number  fixed,  there 
will  be  any  sufficient  means  of  restoring  harmonj-  between  the  legis- 
lative council  and  the  popular  assembly,  if  it  shall  ever  happen  that 
a  decided  difference  of  opinion  shall  arise  between  them."  (87) 

This  action  on  the  part  of  both  governments  called  forth  much 
comment  both  favorable  and  otherwise  from  the  press  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  provinces,  as  participants  in  the  action,  and  from  the 
United  State  as  an  interested  spectator.  The  question  was  thoroughly 
discussed  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
maritime  delegates  found,  on  their  return  home,  that  their  consti- 
tuents had  changed  in  opinion.  Ultimately  the  Pro^-inces  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  decided  to  unite  in  the  project,  but 
Prince  Edward  Island  petitioned  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  against 
the  Quebec  resolutions.  (88)  The  case  of  Newfoundland  was  pecu- 
liar. In  the  correspondence  between  the  Governor  and  the  Gover- 
nor General  of  Canada  it  is  found  that  in  his  opening  speech  before 
the  legislature  in  1866  Governor  Musgrave  said,  "It  may  become 
an  affair  of  vital  consequence  for  Newfoundland  not  to  fall  into  an 
isolated  position  in  regard  to  the  scheme  of  union."  But  the  people 
through  their  council  and  assemblj""  replied  to  him  that  the  almost 
universal  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  was  opposed 
to  "an  union  with  Canada."  (89) 

(S7)    Sessional  Papers,  Vol  XXIV,  1S65,  28  Victoria.  No.  12. 
(SS)    Sessional  Papers,  Vol.  XXIV,  1S66,  29  Victoria  Xo.  23. 
(89)    Ibid. 
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Of  course  there  was  much  opposition  among  Canadians  as  well. 
The  press  as  usual  was  the  medium  for  this  expression.  The  editor 
of  the  "Montreal  Herald,"  Mr.  Goff  Penny,  considered  it  an  imprac- 
ticable idea,  in  that  the  plan  was  too  hurried,  and  the  powers  of 
the  federal  and  provincial  governments  would  conflict.  Also  there 
were  many  financial  difficulties  connected  with  it.  (90) 

In  Prince  Edward  Island  there  were  expressions  of  delight  in 
the  thought  of  a  union,  as  well  as  the  adverse  opinions  expressed 
above.  Chief  among  these  was  that  of  Matthew  Richey,an  eminent 
divine  of  Charlottetown,  who  published  a  monograph  in  which  he 
exhorted  the  people  of  the  province  to  reconsider  their  decision,  and 
unite — "as  from  this  union  Prince  Edward  Island  has  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  fear  .it  rests  with  you  to  survey  an  inheri- 
tance of  almost  illimitable  extent,  teeming  with  every  element  of 
enterprise  and  wealth,  .  .  to  be  added  to  your  tiny  insulated  domi- 
cile."  (91) 

The  later  action  of  the  Provincial  Governments  upon  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Pariianient,  was  the  sending  of  delegates  to  a 
conference  at  Westminster.  At  this  certain  changes  were  introduced 
into  the  Quebec  resolutions,  and  the  idea  that  had  been  traced  down 
through  the  centuries,  culminated  in  the  present  constitution  of 
Canada,  the  "British  North  America  Act." 

The  dream  of  that  greatest  of  early  colonial  .supporters  Thomas 
Pownall  was  thus  partially  realized,  and  the  dream  of  our  later 
colonial  partizan.  Viscount  Milner,  will  perhaps  be  aided  by  this 
success  of  his  predecessor.  In  general  they  compare  very  favorably, 
as  an  eighteenth  century  dream,  now  almost  realized,  parallelled 
by  a  twentieth  century  advancement  on  the  same  ideal. 
Thomas  Pownali,,  July,  1768.  Viscount  Milner,  O.C.  B.,  Decem- 

Administration  of  the  Colonies.  ber,  1906. 

'■  As  I  do  from  my  best  judgment               (Speech  at  Wolverhampton) . 
sincerely  believe   that  a  general  and            •■  The  conception  which  haunts  me 
entire  union  of  the  British  Dominions      is  the  conception  of  the  people  of  these 
is  the  only  measure  by  which  Great      Islands,  as  a  great  family,  bound  by 
liritaincanbeconlinuedinitspolitical       indissoUible  ties  to  kindred  families 
liberty,  and  prosperity,  perhaps  in  its      in  other  partsof  the  world,  and,  within 
existence.     So,  I   make  no  scrupule      its  own  borders,  striving  after  all  that 
to  aver  that  if  this   measure  be  not      makes  for  productive  power,  (or  social 
a<lopted  in  policy  as  it  really  exists  in      harmony,  and  as  a  result  of  these,  and 
fact    it  will    soon   become  the    duty      as  a  necessary  complement  and  shield 
of  the  several  disunited  parts  to   look      of  these,  for  its  strength  as  a  nation 
narrowly  to  .  . .  and  stand  firm  in  the      among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
maintainance    of     their     undoubted 
rights. ' '  (92)  FINIS^ 

(90)  Articles  on  Confederation,  Penny,  Dominion  Archives.  ,i„„i  „„  o„o„„ni  nf  fV,» 
Many  further  and  more  detailed  passages  from  various  sources  are  here  omitted  on  account  of  the 

exigencies  of  space.  ^      .   ,       .     ,  . 

(91)  Matthew  Richey,  Charlottetown,  1867,  Dominion  Archives. 

(92)  Extract  from  "  Thomas  Pownall"  by  Charles  A.  W.  Pownall,  London,  vm^.  1  ..rt  11,  pa^e  44 
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